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UNCLE ICHABOD’S HEIRS. 


BY HELEN WHITNEY CLARE. 











i =3RETTY Dora Darlington looked up 

LS with a sigh. 

“The last bread-ticket’s gone,’’ she said, 
‘sand there isn’t any gasoline to cook dinner 
with. Mab, what are we going to do?’ 


There were several shades of anxiety in her 
face, as she glanced at her sister, who was even 
prettier, and who was busily arranging a mop of 
curly hair under a rather shabby-looking straw 
hat and brown veil. 

“All our trinkets are gone,” she added, ‘ yes, 





even mamma’s watch, that we prized 
so much. Qh, I shall never forget 
how the old clockmaker, to whom we 
took it, haggled about the price.” 

Her sister arched her black eye- 
brows, and pursed up her red lips, 
with corresponding anxiety; but she 
answered, encouragingly . 

“Never mind, dear. It ain’t din- 
ner-time yet, and I am going to the 
office, to see if there is any answer to 
our advertisement There must be 
one, by this time, I think; and, if the 
worst come to the worst, perhaps the 
grocer will trust us for a loaf of bread 
and some gasoline. We've been reg- 
ular customers, you" know.” 

‘*I don’t like going into debt,’’ 
said Dora, prudently. ‘But it can’t 
always be helped, I suppose 
while, good luck to you.” 

The sisters were orphans. They 
occupied a tiny back room in the third 
story of Mrs Sharkey’s lodging-house 
As long as Mab had kept her situation 
as cashier in Burton’s well-known 
variety-store, with a salary of five 
dollars a week, they had managed 
to “keep the wolf from the door.” 
A little gasoline-stove, with one bur~ 
ner, sufficed to cook their simple meals. 
For the rest, their furniture was of the plainest, 
and their dress the most economical Dora did 
copying and directing envelopes, whenever she 
could get any to do, which was not very often ; 
but this helped, little as it was. Now, however, 
Mab had lost her sitiation, through the failure of 
the firm where she was employed, and they were 
reduced to almost absolute starvation But, in 
the meantime, Mab had advertised for another 
situation, and was in daily hope of meeting with 
success She was by nature cheerful, ~ always: 
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Pierson, to-morrow,”’ finished 
Mab, excitedly. 

“Oh, Mab! Oh! oh! A 
house, and farm, and three 
hundred dollars!’ cried Dora, 
more excited, now, than even 
her sister. ‘We'll go right 
down and live on it. I’ve 
always been crazy to live in 
the country, and have a cow, 
and some chickens, and a 
garden—”’ 

*‘Yes,’’ broke in Mab, ‘‘ we 
will. But oh, Do,’ with a 
sudden look of- compunction, 
‘tall this time, we haven’t 
thought of poor Uncle Ichabod 
—and he’s dead.” 

“Why, to be sure we have 
not,’’ answered Dora, sud- 
denly becoming serious. ‘But, 
of course, we are sorry he died. 
1 am, I’m sure. But, then, 
seeing we never saw him in 
our lives, we couldn’t expect 
to feel very sorry, you know.”’ 

Both the girls tried to keep 
from feeling too elated, as they 
disposed of their scanty stock 
of furniture, and made prepa- 
ration to take possession of 
their new “estate ”’ - 

A few weeks after, and the 
looked on the bright side of things. Yet, so far, sisters alighted at the railroad-station to which 
her hopes had not been realized. they had been directed, as nearest to the farm, 

“Oh, dear,’’ sighed Dora to herself, as she sat ; and asked their way of the ticket-agent. 
down to mend a rent in her only lawn dress “Mr Ichabod Smith's, mum—miss?”’ he 
«I do hope Mab will get something to-day. It { stammered, gazing admiringly at the two bright- 
seems as though—”’ ; faced girls, who smiled back at him. ‘ Certingly, 

‘*Good luck, Do! Good luck! Good luck!” : mum—miss, Ishould say You take that there 
cried Mab, bursting into the room, her lips and { road, agoing by the mill there, fur about a mile; 
cheeks glowing brightly, and her hazel-brown } an’ then turn off on the right-hand road, fur a 
eyes dancing with joy and excitement. ‘Oh, } nuther mile an’ a half, nigh about; an’ you'll 
such good luck! You can’t begin to guess it.” } come to Mr Smith’s house. « It’s the first: house 

“Have you got a situation?’’ cried Dora, ; on that road, so you can’t miss it.” E 
excitedly ; Thank you very much,’ returned -both the 

«A situation? No, not a shadow of one But: girls, as they started on their walk, the elder 
I’ve got something forty times better Look,” ; leading the way, and the other following with 
and she held up a legal-looking document, which } the little lunch-basket 
she had taken out of a long yellow envelope. ’ The fresh ozone-laden springtime air, the 

‘* What is it?’ asked Dora, breathlessly 3 wild purple verbenas, and the tall blue spikes 

“You may well ask what It’s a copy of} of larkspur, by the roadside; the blackbirds trill- 
Uncle Ichabod Smith's last will and testament, { ing and fluttering in the branches overhead, and, 
in which he bequeaths to us his farm, near } now and then, a gray squirrel, with a bushy tail, 
Quincetown, on the Iron Mountain Railroad. : running nimbly up the trunk of some great tree, 
And there’s three hundred dollars coming to us, ; and peeping coyly at them from his leafy retreat : 
besides, which we can get by calling on Lawyer ‘ all formed a novel and charming experience 
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“Here is the road going to the right,’’ cried **Oh, Dora! We forgot to ask Lawyer Pierson 


Dora, at last. } for the key,’ she cried, regretfully. ‘And it’s 
“How green and grassy it is. It doesn’t } locked.”’ 
seem to have been traveled much,” replied Mab.; ‘‘Dear me! What shall we do?’ asked Dora, 


The road—because, perhaps, of not being much } looking despondent. 
traveled—was an unusually pleasant one, with} But Mab, always fertile in resources, flew to 
the trees arching overhead, and the sunlight the back door, which, to her delight, yielded with 
sifting through in threads of tangled gold. ;a touch; and the girls were soon inside the 

“There it is,’’ cried Mab, as they came in: roomy kitchen. 

‘* How nice and neat it all is,” said 
Mab. ‘And a real old-fashioned dres- 
ser, Dora—full of dishes, too.’’ 

‘‘And just look at the pantry !’’ re- 
turned Dora, exultantly. ‘So nice 
and light, and such wide shelves! It’s 
splendid.”’ 

“And a wood-box full of dry split- 
wood,” ejaculated Mab, fairly dancing 
around, such was her delight. ‘‘ Let’s 
get some dinner, Do—I’m as hungry 
as a raven; and then we'll explore 
round. Hurry up. I'll make a fire 
and cook the steak, while you set the 
table and make some tea,’’ and, taking 
a calico apron from the lunch-basket, 
Mab tied it around her trim waist, and 
preceeded to kindle a fire in the big 
cooking-stove, while Dora drew out an 
old-fashioned dining-table, and spread 
on it the Turkey-red table-cloth which 
they had brought with them. 

‘Give me an onion, Do; I saw some 
in the pantry,’’:said Mab, as she put 
the sirloin steak in a large iron skillet, 
which hung on the wall, and placed it 
over the glowing fire. ‘ Beefsteak is 
ever so much nicer, flavored with a 
little onion.” 

Dora brought the onion, and also a 
jar of something, which she had found 
on the pantry-shelf. 

“Canned peaches!” she an- 
nounced, triumphantly, after inspect- 
ing the label. ‘I’m going to open 
*em, Mab, and put some on the table. 
They'll be nice with our pickles and 
cheese.”’ 
sight of a substantial brown farm-house, shaded £ «So they will,” said Mab, turning her steak. 
by leafy sugar-maple and black locust trees, that; The table was already set, and Mab dishing 
stood on a green lawn a short distance ahead. up the steak, when a step at the kitchen-door 
«And only see, Do: a big buttonball-tree, right arrested their attention. 
by the front gate! How picturesque it is !”’ ‘ Looking up simultaneously, they beheld a tall 

Hurrying to the house, now more eager than : young man on the threshold, looking at them 
ever, they crossed the wide porch, festooned ‘ curiously, and with a little amusement. 
with morning-glories and purple-flowered wis- ‘ Mab it was, who was the first to speak. 
taria-vines. Here Mab seized the front door-' ‘To what are we indebted for this visit, sir?” 
knob. But, to her consternation, it was locked. : she demanded, with dignity. 
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“Visit ?”” he echoed, looking straight at Mab, 3 spectfully, turning to her. ‘“«Mr. Smith’s house 
with evident admiration of her spirit. ‘Well, {is further along, on the next road. My name is 
I hardly call it a visit, to come into my own { Martingil. My mother is dead, my sisters mar- 
house.” ‘ried, and I live a bachelor-life here by myself. 

“Your house?’ cried Mab, with some asperity. { You can easily find out that Iam not deceiving 
““Why, this is our house, sir. Ours, I say! We $ you, if you’ll ask any of the neighbors.” 
nave Uncle Ichabod’s will, giving it to us, here} ‘Oh, my!”’ cried Mab, clasping her hands. 
in this basket.”’ } «We've made a mistake,’ sighed Dora, ‘and 

‘Excuse me,’’ returned the young man, with we beg your pardon. What will you think of us 
an amused smile. ‘But I don’t see how your } for taking possession of your house ?”’ 

Uncle Ichabod, or anybody else, could give you } ‘And we've cooked your onion, and opened 
my property, when I have never sold it.” ‘a can of peaches,” confessed Mab, in accents of 

«* But—but isn’t this where Mr. Ichabod Smith ; wild remorse, ‘‘and burnt up all your nice stove- 
lived?’ It was Dora who now spoke—falter- { wood.” 
ingly and doubtfully, for she began to fear that } 
they had made a mistake. i 

‘No, miss,” 


Their host broke into a hearty laugh. 
‘‘Never mind; you’re entirely welcome to it 
returned the young man, re-! all, and more, too,” he said. ‘Come: I see 
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you’ve got dinner ready. I was expecting to; neighboring farmers’ young pigs broke into the 
have to cook mine myself. Will you let me; garden, and destroyed the sugar-corn, the 
share it with you?” { marrow-fat peas, and the crook-neck squashes 

‘“‘Oh, thanks. That will be jolly,” cried Mab, ; and early-rose potatoes. And at last the girls 
brightening up at once, and clapping her hands. > became quite discouraged. 

So they all three sat down. The meal proved Mathew Martingil had been a sympathizing 
a@ merry one. Mathew enjoyed the beefsteak ; friend all along. One day he called, and found 
and all, as he thought he never had enjoyed a} Mab, alone and rather despondent, tying up the 
meal before. ¢ one solitary rosebush they had, and which, by the 

“Tt was all that ticket-agent’s fault, for ? bye, had been a gift from Mathew himself. 


directing us wrong,’ pouted Mab. $ «7 fear something is the matter,’”’ he said; 


‘The road you turned off on is not the } ‘‘you look so sad. What is it? Can I—can a 
regular county-road,”’ explained Mathew. ‘It’s poor fellow like me—help you?” 
one I made for my own use. The other is about} Mab shook her head, and began to make up a 
half a mile further on. But, if you'll wait for { little bouquet, to hide her embarrassment. At 
a quarter of an hour, I’ll get out my spring- { last she said, looking fixedly at her flowers: 
wagon, and drive you over, myself,’ adding,; ‘We—we can’t get along on the farm, and so 
mischievously, ‘‘so that you won’t make any } we've concluded to sell out and go back to the city. 
more mistakes.’’ And, without waiting for a I hate to go, for I do love the country; but—” 
reply, he hurried out to the barn. > “Then, don’t—don’t go,” urged Mathew. 

The ride was a short one, and Mab and Dora ; He, also, had been embarrassed, and had been 
were soon in possession of their new home. ; gathering roses, too. Dropping his flowers and 
It proved, however, to be only a small log-house. > taking one of Mab’s little hands in his, he said: 
But it was neat and snug enough, though by no } “Stay here, Miss Mab, and—and be my wife. 
means so roomy and substantial as the handsome ? Nay, don’t turn away. Hear all. I fell in love 
dwelling they had at first appropriated. Still, } with you the very first time I saw your face, it 
it was a home, and the sisters proceeded to make ? was so bright and cheery, and you were always 
themselves as comfortable as possible. A eow so helpful. Why, it breaks my heart to see you 
was soon installed in the livtle stable, fowls } despondent now. Oh, if you would only be my 
cackled and sang in the barnyard, and a neigh- ; wife, I would do everything to make you happy—”’ 
boring farmer was hired to plough up a garden. But why go on? Before long, the Smith place 

Three months of experience, however, suffie>! } was vacant again, and Mab and Dora were back 
to show the girls that farm-life is not without its ; in the old brown farm-house. 
disadvantages, at least for “(lone women” and} Dora lived. with her sister until a rich young 
those used only to cities. The cow persisted in } farmer in the neighborhood fell in love with her, 
straying over the hills and woodlands, instead of { one day, as he was riding by and saw her at the 
coming home nightly, in orthodox fashion, to be? edge of a wheat-field, gathering flowers and 
milked. The hens hid their nests where they } making them into a garland ; and, before another 
could not be found, in the long grass and the } spring rolled around, she too was 


clumps of burdock and witcb-hazel bushes. The } “ Wooed an’ married an’ a’.” 
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GROWING OLD. 


BY LERA M. STEYM. 

Ir matters not that every passing year 
Destroys some grace; 

That, plainly on the cheek, the scalding tear 
Has left its trace ; 

Nor if the youthtime’s silky sheen and gloss 
Fade from the hair: 

If showing traces of its pain and loss, 
Its grief and care. 


And if the face, once smooth and fair and white, 
The years have marred : 

The spirit, once so blithe and gay and light, 
Finds living hard. 


Oh! more than youthful beauty often rests 
On age’s brow: 

For, if the heart has stood time’s cank'ring test 
As faith knows how, 

A life well-lived gives nobler, higher grace 
Than youth’s best charm, 

More winning power and beauty to the face 
The heart to.warm! 


It matters not, though crimson hues should fade 
From cheek and lip; 
That, on the heart itself, hath sorrow laid 
Its fiercest grip; 
Vou. XC.—6. 
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BY EMILY LENNOX. 


“Oh, whistle, and I'll come to ye, my lad— 
Oh, whistle, and T’ll come to ye, my lad; 
Tho’ father and mither and a’ should gae mad, 
‘ Oh, whistle, and [ll come to ye, my lad.” 


im 
Op Jacquard, the famous maker of music- 
boxes, lay dying. It was odd that, having made 
so many wonderful instruments, which sold for 
fabulous sums in foreign countries, he should 


still be poor and solitary. But another man’s } 


name always went on the boxes, aud young 
Pierre Jacquard had gone away to America, 


years ago, to seek his fortune. There was uno | 


sone in Gautschi to tell this kind son—for Pierre 
was good to his father—how poor the old man 
was getting. He was growing feeble and worked 
less, the price of his labor kept going down, and 
it cost more to live; so that Molly, the little 
orphan girl who lived with him and called him 
father, had a hard time with her housekeeping. 

And now he was dying! 

‘« What will become of Molly when I am gone ?”’ 
said the old music-maker, thinking. of the orphan 


girl, who had been such a comfort to him. ‘‘ If} something. 


she could only go to my son, Pierre. But, alas! 
alas! He is in America, and that is such a long 
way off.” 

At that moment, the young girl of whom he 
had spoken came tripping in. She and old Jac- 
quard lived in a little Swiss hamlet, high up 
among the bills. From their door, they could 
see the mountains rising all around them, higher 
and higher, with green slopes on one side and 
precipitous declivities on another, until at last 


;ever, reached even that distance; and the 
truants, recognizing it, turned dutifully home- 
ward. While she waited, she could not help 
feeling, with all the fervor of her young blood, 
and in spite of her poverty and coarse surround- 
ings, how beautiful everything was. The river 
} flowed, afar off, sparkling in the sunshine; the 
} birds wheeled and soared in thousands, as it 
; almost seemed ; the breeze blew fresh and invig- 


aad 


} orating; never had the mountains appeared so 
’ beautiful, never, had life been so full and exult- 
; ing. Hence, when she returned to their little 
; cottage, she was alive with that hope and energy 
‘ which only come to the young, and then only 
when they live, as she did, a healthy outdoor lite. 
She had tripped in, so light of foot, and there- 
; fore so noiselessly, that, though she bad heard 
; old Jacquard’s words, he had not heard her step. 
; She spoke up now, blithely : 
; ‘Nay, father,’ she said; ‘cheer up. Thou 
wast always afraid of being a burden to Pierre, 
and I will not be a burden to him, either, even 
‘if your fears about yourself prove true. I can do 
I am young and strong, and perhaps 
I may get to America. But thou wilt live, dear; 
$ and, while thou doest, I will stay with thee.” 
} «J will leave thee the ebony box,”’ said the old 
pelle shaking his head. ‘It is all 1 have to 
| sive thee. It is the best I have ever made. 
{I shall not live long, and, if thou canst go to 
; America, take it with thee. It may bring thee 
something there. Fetch it, my child. I want to 
hear it once more before I go; and thou, Molly, 
whistle for me. If thou shouldst see my son, 
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their lofty summits were lost in cloud and snow. } Pierre, tell him I made this box. He will be 
Two or three of the small wiry cattle of the} proud of it. And don’t forget to tell him, Molly, 
country belonged to the old man, and, helped to} how I longed to see him. God bless him—and 
eke out a livelihood, which, without them, would } thee—”’ 

have been but little above beggary. These cattle: The ebony box, richly wrought with a Swiss 
were turned out to pasture, wild; but they knew carver’s tools, was brought to him. It was a 
Molly’s whistle, and would come at the sound of } wonderful instrument, in which the silvery 
it, to be milked. Every morning, as the sun rose } melody of the cylinder was mingled with the 
and the clouds were dissipated from the bill-tops, } soft jingle of bells, notes like an .Kolian harp 
she went forth with her wooden pail. This morn-} and the song of a bird as it sounds across the 
ing, she had been on the usual errand. But her meadow on a May morning: The box was set 
cows had wandered further afield than ever, } with purely Swiss airs, in which one heard now 
ani at first she thought they were lost. But at} and then the echoes of the Alpine horn, or the 
last, shading her eyes to see better, she dis-} liquid yodel of the mountaineer. Then Molly 
cerned them on a hill, half a mile away, with ; shaped her lips for'‘an accompaniment, and 
quite a valley between. Her shrill whistle, how- } whistled. 
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The song of the bird was taken up in a soft {soft undertone, then darting up into ringing 
minor, sweet asa nightingale. Oh, if the world ; heights. 
could have heard her whistle! It was a gift : ‘‘What is that?” cried Pierre Jacquard. “It 
from heaven. ‘Ihe notes rippled and trilled 3 sounds like a bird, and yet it can’t be.” 
over her lips, till the old man smiled happily: He took a step forward and peered into the 





and dropped his head. shandsome ebony box from which the music 

“Art thou weary, father?” she said, leaning emanated. The name of Somebody & Co. was 

over him. on the lid, but about the cylinder were certain 

There was no reply; but Jacquard was no $ hieroglyphics scratched, which Pierre Jacquard 
longer weary: he was dead. ’ knew in an instant. 

‘““My father made that box!’ he cried, 

TI: excitedly. ‘There are his marks, and those are 


Some time ago, a firm in Philadelphia, engaged ; my own native Swiss airs! Listen !” 
in interior decorating, erected a miniature house { A tender serenade, played by shepherd-boys 
in its show-rooms, and fitted it up in the latest {on the mountains, followed the sweet yodel-song. 
fashion. It had a parlor and library, a dining- { ‘Who is that whistling?’ cried Pierre, with 
room and kitchen, a bed-room and a boudoir, all ; tears in his eyes. 
designed by a famous young architect, who, on; ‘A girl,’ said his friend, who had been look- 
the day when it was thrown open to the public, {ing about him; ‘quite a pretty girl, too. I 
was standing near it with a friend. ‘ heard the firm had engaged her and her musical- 

«You have certainly made a hit here, Pierre,”’ ‘box to attract attention. Quite a good card, 1 
the friend said, as he took down notes for a ; should say.” 
morning journal. ‘Your fame and fortune are} Pierre took a few steps forward, and saw her 
certainly made.” ‘sitting there. Yes, she was a pretty girl; and 

«Too late,’’ said the young architect, sadly. she had sunny hair and eyes of fairest blue. 

“Too late? Why, man, you’re barely grown- ‘Is it your box?’ Pierre asked, eagerly, ‘or 
up.” : have you just learned to accompany it ?”’ 

«« Yes,”’ said Pierre, with deep emotion; ‘but ; She looked up, in a half-frightened way, and 
yesterday I had news that my father is dead. } shook her head. 

He died in poverty, too, wanting much that I{ “No speak English,” she murmured. 

might have given him. But he never made his 
wants known to me; and I waited, that I might fil. 

dazzle him with the sudden revelation of my “You are Swiss?” he cried, in his own 
success. Now, when [I was just about to send } language. “T might have known it! No one 
for him and say that we need live apart no } but a Swiss boy or maiden could whistle like 
longer, they tell me he is dead!” that.”’ 

ears rolled down his cheeks, and his friend ‘‘Yes, I am Swiss,” she answered. her face 
grasped his hand sympathetically. brightening joyously at the sound of her own 

“‘T am sorry, Pierre,’’ he said, kindly. «It native tongue, and some, too, at the praise he 
does seem like hard luck.” suttered. ‘The box belongs to me, sir. I 

«You don’t know what it is to be alone in the ¢ brought it, myself, all the way from Gautschi.”’ 
world,” said Jacquard, brokenly. ‘It is rough, ‘‘ From Gautschi?’’ Pierre echoed, with a start. 
even on strong men like me. I have worked so ; ‘‘Are you from Gautschi? Really? Then it may 
hard, too. I never asked my father for a dollar, § he you knew my father? He made that box and 
after I left home. I was proud to starve through ; many others. That was his trade. He was 
those years of apprenticeship, because I felt § called Jacquard.” 
sure of success. It has come now,” he added, ‘‘ Jacquard ?”’ she cried, holding out her hands 
with a sigh, ‘‘ but what am I to do with it?” with a radiant face. ‘Do 1 know the dear 

His friend did not reply to this idle question; {father who cared for me, a little orphan, after 
for, suddenly, through the quiet of the as yet {you went away, and he grew lonely in the 
unfrequented rooms, rose the melody of a sweet- chalet, by himself? Monsieur Pierre, I am 
toned musical-box. Molly. Have you never heard of me?’’ 

“‘T am a merry Switzer-boy”’ was the air it ‘* My foster-sister !’’ clasping the little tremu- 
played, followed by a sweet horn-echo and the; lous hands in his. ‘ But, my dear child, how 
song of a bird, warbling in perfect harmony. {came you here?” 

How clear the sweet notes of the songster were! ‘IT came over in the ship,” she said, weeping 
They soared and trilled, flowing down into a3 from very delight; but she added, hastily: “I 
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never meant to trouble you about me, Monsieur § 


Pierre. I do not want you to think I will bea 
burden to you. When the dear father—’’ she 
paused, and looked at him with sudden appre- 
hension. ‘‘ Had you heard?’ she faltered. 

‘Yes,”’ Pierre answered, pressing the brave 
little hands softly; ‘‘I know he is dead—God 
bless him.” 

“That is what he said of you, Monsieur 
Pierre,” she said, wiping away her tears. 
‘*Don’t call me ‘ Monsieur,’ Molly. 

‘ Pierre.’ 


Call me 
Am I not your own brother?” 

‘Ah, yes,” she said, raising her sweet eyes to 
his. ‘‘ He always said you were good.” 


‘And you must not talk so about being a} 


trouble to me, Molly. I shall take you home 
with me, and you will be my own little sister.” 

‘*Ah!? she said, catching her breath. 
kind you are, brother Pierre ! 
so much of you. 


‘“* How 
But I cannot ask 
I can earn money myself. In 
Switzerland, there is no place for poor orphans. 
Isoon found that out, and sold the cows, and then 
came out here. But,” she added, with a sigh, 
“it was hard enough here at first, though I am 
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} the box play, and I can always whistle, you 
} know.” 

»  ** Yes, I know you can,”’ said Pierre. ‘I never 
} heard anyone whistle like you. But you must 
, let me take care of you, Molly, if only in return 
> for all your kindness to my father.”’ 

> Was he not my father, too?’ she said, 
reproachfully. 

> ‘Yes. He said you had been a dear kind 
daughter to him. He said that in his last letter. 


And I am rich, Molly. Iam all alone, too. Will 
} you not have pity on me, and make my life a 
} little brighter?” 


She yielded at that, and Pierre’s friend stood 
aghast at the strange denouement which a half- 
hour bad brought to pass. 

Molly sat no longer to whistle, though the 
musical-box was left where it was, for some time, 
as ® compensation for the loss of the firm’s 
strongest attraction. But, by and bye, it was 
moved away, too. Pierre Jacquard built himself 
a house, and in it Molly built a home, where 
she reigned as actual mistress, for Pierre did not 
} find brotherly love wholly satisfying, and within 





getting along nicely now. I am paid for letting ' a year Molly had become his wife. 
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Tue harvest-time has come again, 
And, over all the land, 

Broad fertile fields of waving grain 
Await the reaper’s hand. 

Delicious grapes, in purple clad, 
In viny arbors hang, 

Where summer's birds our hearts made glad, 
As sweetest songs they sang. 

The fruitful boughs, with apples fair, 
Salute the blushing peach, 

And many a luscious golden pear 
Hangs just too high to reach. 


YE 
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Ye winna forget me, dear Jamie, 
When ye sail awa’ owre the braid sea; 
Nor the days mang the sweet bloomin’ heather, 
On the banks o’ the beunie auld Dee, 
This hour is our last ane thegither, 
An’ the twa years will seem lang an’ drear; 
But ye'll come back again tae me, Jamie: 
I'll be faithfu’ an’ wait for ye here. 


CHARLES I. 


JULIET MITCHELL. 





But soon will pass, these golden hours. 
‘Lhe reaper, scythe in hand, 

Will mow the grain, nor spare the flowers, 
And desolate the land. 

But then, the husbandman, with heed, 
From all his broad land yields, 

Will choose the ripest, choicest seed 
For future waving fields: 

So God, when death sweeps from the earth 
Its human plants and flowers, 

Selects those of the rarest worth 
To bloom in Eden’s bowers. 


Oe een ene 


—— — — eee 


WINNA FORGET ME. 


HOUSTON. 


2 Ye maunna forget me, dear Jamie— 
} It will break my puir heart an’ ye do; 
2 Though ye meet ither lasses sae comely, 
Be na fause tae yer hame-love sae true. 
Keep this token o’ sweet lowland heather 
An’ the picture I gied ye last spring. 
Kiss me now, an’ fareweel tae ye, Jamie: 
T will wear the gowd locket an’ ring. 
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CHAPTER IV. . } who noticed him especially, for the attention of 
Yer the fight would not have been an entirely } Jack and the rest was concentrated on those 
hopeless one, if we had not been so vastly immediately in front: else, I am sure, somebody 
outnumbered, Indeed, for awhile, it seemed as } would have fired at him; and his death, at this 
if we might beat off our assailants. For the } early juncture, might have decided the combat 
galley, in boarding us, had borne down from ; in our favor, by creating a panic on the part of 
windward, and so approached diagonally, strik-} the pirates. If I had only had a pistol, I could 
ing us just abaft the main-chains, her stern } have shot him myself; but, in arming the men, | 
projecting far behind ours, and at a consider-{ had been overlooked. I glanced around, to see 
able angle. For some time, therefore, only { if I could discover a spare one anywhere; but 
about twenty feet of her hull lay alongside of } all I could find was a cutlass, and of this | 
ours, though, as the struggle went on, she not} immediately took possession. For the old 
ouly forged ahead, but swung more around, till } Bersecker blood, which, I think, lies dormant in 
we were quite side by side. all of us who are of Norse descent, began to 
Thus, during the early period of the combat, } ferment in me, boy as I was, at sight of the 
only a few Algerines could find room to board } flashing weapons and the fury of men in fight. 
us: they were really in each other’s way, as} A frenzy took hold of me; I rushed to the 
they swarmed to the assault. Moreover, the hull; bulwarks; and, as the Algerine craft had now 
of the galley was much lower than the hull of} swung around and lay side by side with us, I 
the brig, and this disparity in our favor was } easily found a place and a foe; and then, for the 
increased by the height of our bulwarks. Thus, first time in my life, I struck a blow in mortal 
in order to board us, the Algerines had to climb H combat. 
up the almost precipitous sides of the brig for} The captain’s voice was still rising high over 
several feet. The skipper was quick to perceive the clash of cutlasses and the crack of pistols. 


this advantage, and shouted encouragingly to his} ‘Stand fast, my lads, stand fast,’ he was 
men: 





crying, for he was one of those men who find 
‘“We have them, lads! Fire—and fire sure! } vent for excitement in speech ; and besides, his 
Not a soul can get on board, if you stand fast.” words were needed to encourage his crew, now 
Half a dozen pistol-shots were the reply, and} rapidly thinning in number. ‘Ta! That for 
as many of the pirates staggered back, for our} you, you imp of the devil!’ As he spoke, a 
aim had been sure, and the close-quarters made } stalwart pirate, cleft on the head by the skipper’s 
the balls deadly. In falling back, the wounded cutlass, tumbled back into the galley. ‘Come 
impeded the advance of those behind; and, } on, all of you! We will, at least, die like men.” 
for awhile, there was to be seen, in front of} | His wild words and still wilder gestures were 
and below us, only a struggling mass of} in contrast with Jack’s stolid phlegm. Standing 
humanity, in which it was impossible to dis- } by the captain’s side, he dealt blow on blow, but 
tinguish the living from the dead, the wounded } in stern silence. Man after man went down 
from those who were still unhurt. The shouts, } before his arm; for, by this time, our pistols had 
the groans, the shrieks of the wounded, were } all been fired, and, as there was no time to re- 
awful. But the voice of the piratical leader was } load, the fight went on with steel. 
now heard above the din. He was a tall power- It was just here that the enemy had us at 
ful man, dressed splendidly in scarlet, with an} advantage; for each pirate had half a dozen 
enormous white turban, and a belt stuck full } pistols in his belt, and the pirates themselves 
of pistols. He stood on a thwart behind his } outnumbered us ten to one. We made but a thin 
men, encouraging them with his words, which line of defenders behind the bulwarks—just 
he interlarded with what doubtless were impre- } enough to cover the places where the two ships 
cations, though the phrases were foreign to me. } touched and allow of free play for arm and 
Perhaps I was the only oné, on board the brig, } hand between each of the crew. peas) the 
( 
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opposing line of Algerines was another line, and 
behind that another, and in the rear of that } 
others; and these last, firing over the heads at 


their comrades, kept up-a continuous’ fusilade. | 
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Don’t you see, boy, that the fight is over, and 
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that your keeping it up willdo no good? By 
Allah! it has been only too bloody a one for us, 
and we ought to kill every mother’s-son of you; 





This fire, though it would have been more} but a live man is worth more in Algiers than a 
deadly if they had not been so excited, for those } dead one, and so I'll spare you. What! You 
southern races never fight with the cool pre-} struggle yet, you young jackanapes? Well, 
cision of northern ones, yet was sufficiently } then, there!’ 
deadly to thin our ranks very fast. Every} With the words, he flung me on the deck, 
moment, one of our little crew fell back, with a i caught a bit of rope lying by, and swiftly and 
bullet in him, disabled, if not killed, and there } dexterously tied my arms and feet. Then he left 
was no one to take his place; while, when an} me while he joined his comrades, who now had 
Algerine was hit, there were a dozen to leap into } complete possession of the deck. 
the breach. And all this time the crack of; For a moment, I was dazed by it all. An 
pistols, the clash of cutlasses, and the shouts of; Algerine pirate speaking English, and looking, 
the pirates went on. }as I now realized, himself like an Englishman ? 
Of course, T saw none of this after I became Yes; big and burly and red-faced, in spite of 
engaged in the fight personally. b hat I have ; the tan, just as a Saxon Englishman does. Could 
Just narrated was what I beheld in the first } he be a friend in disguise? My heart leaped up 
few minutes of the struggle. For the whole } with hope at the thought. But no; it was impos- 
combat did not last a quarter of an hour. ; sible. Ah, I saw it all now. He was a renegade. 
The onset of the Algerines was so fierce, and?I had read of such. He had doubtless been 
their number so great, that the scales were soon } captured, and had abjured his faith to save his 
turned against us, and, when I rushed forward ; life. But such converts, as I had always heard, 
with my cutlass, the battle was already practi-} were more cruel than the real Turks. The half- 
cally decided. The last I remember hearing; formed notion, which had flashed on me, of 
distinctly, before everything else was lost in my } appealing to him, of throwing Laura on his 
own fight for life and death, was the voice of the ; mercy, died away. No; there was no hope. 
skipper, shouting hoarsely : ; And I was pinioned and helpless. Oh, what 
“Now or never! Think of your wives and } would come next? 
little ones. God help—” ’ What came, almost immediately, I saw only 
Then his voice suddenly stopped, and I heard } too soon. The pirates set to work at once to take 
a quick thud, as if of the fall of some heavy ; stock of the field of battle. Their own dead and 
object. But, from where I was now, I could no; wounded were all on board the galley; for none 
longer see the skipper or Jack, and at that very {had reached the brig alive until our whole 
instant a great hulking pirate sprang up the side ; defense had broken down by our being over- 
of the brig, and aimed a blow at my head. : lapped on both flanks; and after that the fight did 
The Algerine craft, in fact, had forged so far } not last two minutes. The captain of the galley 
ahead, by this time, that she lay alongside of the was the first to see the body of the skipper—for 
brig for our whole length, and men from her ; it was the skipper, I now realized, that I had 
were now swarming up to our deck, both in { heard fall with that heavy thud. Giving the 
front and in rear of our sadly diminished line. g poor inanimate corpse a kick, the pirate pro- 
I was on the extreme right, and close to the; nounced his foe dead, and ordered the body to 
oe " ml nyo iy gee one .: oT be thrown overboard, after first rifling the 
ast, as I afterward found, to. leap on board. ; pockets. About a third of the crew, in whom 
Fortunately, I saw his scimitar descend, just in also life was extinct, shared the same hasty 
time to dodge it, and, by a quick movement at} obsequies. The rest, all of whom were more or 
the same instant, made a wild stroke at him with ; less wounded, were tightly pinioned, and then, 
my own ot But he was uo agile than the forehatch being opened, they were pitched 
myself, and evaded my blow without difficulty, ; down it as if senseless blocks of wood: after 
leaping over the bulwarks immediately after. which, the hatch was replaced and tightly bat- 
To my surprise, however, instead of repeating ; tened down. 
$ 
his blow, he caught me up in his great arms,} The renegade was foremost in this work. 
effectually pinioning my own to my body by the; ‘If they die, youngster, for want of air,” he 
process, and said, still more to my surprise, in { said to me, as he passed me, leading the proces- 
the plainest English : : sion, ‘‘ we'll be well rid of the devils, that such 
“Why, what a furious little devil it is! , spawn_as you grows up into; and, if not, they'll 
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bring, as you will, a good price in the slave- 
market.”’ 

Jack was among those consigned to this foul 
hole: foul now, because all fresh air was shut 
out from it. As he was dragged past me, I saw 
that he was bleeding profusely from the head, as 
if the result of a serious wound there. 
gade gave him a final kick, as his half-senseless 
body was tumbled down with the rest, and then, 
turning to me and kicking me in turn, for I lay 
near, said : 

‘““That’s one, at any rate, that will never live 
to see Algiers. And it’s a pity, too, young one, 
for I'd like him for my own body-slave. 
chains on his feet and on his hands, so that he 


couldn’t do harm, it would be a pleasure to ' 


wollop him every morning, to give one an appetite 
for breakfast. You, too, would have been pitched 
in with the rest,’’ he added, with another kick, 
“if I hadn't guessed you must be the cabin-boy, 
and we shall want you, you young devil, to wait 
on us at table.”’ 





CHAPTER V. 

I tay there for nearly an_ hour, unnoticed, 
after this, watching the decks being washed 
down, and the other preparations for getting the 
brig into good condition. A prize-crew was put 
into possession, with the second officer of the 
galley in command, and the renegade, as near as 
I could make out, next under him. 

The sun was now setting, and the captain of 
the galley was in a hurry to be off. As the great 
red disk touched the western horizon, this 
splendidly-accoutred personage gave his last 
orders, and, stepping on board his own vessel, 
was rowed away into the gathering darkness, 
the great sweeps clicking and groaning in the 
rowlocks. Finally, these sounds died in the 
distance ; and the low black serpent-like monster 
which they propelled vanished into the night. 

Meantime, the brig lay rolling from side to 
side, on the long gasping swell; for, as yet, there 
wus not a breath of air. All this while, I had 


been revolving my oath to blow up the brig, or, } 


at least, set her on fire. My purpose to do one 
or the other had not faltered in the least. 
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{ was to wait in silence. Great heavens! if she 
; Should fall alive, and by her own impatience, 
} into the hands of the pirates! Better, a thou- 
‘sand times, that we should all go up together, in 
‘fire and flame. Keep my oath? Yes, a thou- 
5 sand times, yes. 
At last, when everything was snug, and a 
’ watch had been set—for these Algerines, I found, 
> were as particular in all these respects as our- 
3 selves—the renegade came up to me, and, cutting 
’ my bonds, gave me another of the kicks which 
he seemed to disburse so freely, and ordered 
> me to arise. 
‘Look here, youngster, we want some grub,” 
the said, ‘‘and you know all about where the 
stores are. Our cook has already fired up the 
’ galley, and we are deuced sharp-set, let me tell 
{ you. Up with you. Be lively. Fetch out your 
j best, or by the Lord—Allah, I mean—I’ll break 
every bone of your body. To think of such a 
, youngster as you,” with a grim laugh at the 
‘humor of the thing, “trying to cut down a man 
: old enough to be your father.” 
> Of course, I got up and prepared to obey with 
‘ alacrity, for there was nothing else to be done; 
; besides, if I was to carry out my scheme, my per- 
: sonal liberty was essential. I had been revolving 
it all in my mind, as I lay there. I knew where 
>the powder was: a barrel, in a locked recess, at 
>the fore-end of the cabin; but the skipper bad 
; always kept the key, and that was now either at 
the bottom of the ocean with his body, or had 
been carried off by the captain of the Algerine 
; galley. Blowing up the brig was, therefore, 
; impossible. But she might be fired. Yet, how 
’ this was to be effected, while I lay bound hand 
; and foot, was the problem that perplexed me. I 
, gnashed my teeth in impotent rage. I. was, 
‘I suppose, half out of my mind, what with 
; anger at the cool, almost contemptuous, way in 
‘ which my fighting had been taken, and at the 
‘horrible fate that threatened Laura. What, 
therefore, was my joy, my almost insane delight, 
,; at being freed, even temporarily. 
I set about my task eagerly. 
; cabin-lamp, 








Q 


I lighted the 
unlocked the larder, distributed 
stores to the cook, and spread the cloth for sup- 


$ 


was in an agony about Laura. I knew she} per. The renegade had accompanied me down- 
could not get out of her state-room, for I had ; stairs, and remained to watch me for a while; 
locked her in; but I feared she would knock > but when all this had been done, and he saw 
on the door, to ask what was the matter, and‘ nothing in my demeanor to find fault with, he 
so betray her presence. I said to myself, ' said: 

however, after some reflection, that she would} ‘There: I see you accept the situation. You 
have the sense to keep quiet, for no.one had ; are not so big a fool, after all. It will be all the 
more presence of mind; and she must know better for you, if you keep to this mind. In that 
that we would release her the instant it was? case, I may be able to help you; but just now I 
proper, and that, until we did, her wisest course am wanted on deck,”’ for a head had peeped down 
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the hatchway and called to him. ‘See that you 
have a regular holiday-feast by the time we can 
come below; for your brig, I see already, has a } 
Tich cargo, and, by Allah, we'll make a night of } 
it over our prize.” 

He was gone in another moment. Now was 
my occasion. Not, indeed, to set fire to the brig. } 
That would require preparation. I would have } 
to get together combustibles, and pile them up: 
by the side of the more inflammable woodwork. ; 
All this would require time, more time than } 
I had just now. No; my occasion was to speak } 
to Laura, and to bid her, under no circumstances, } 
to reveal herself. As soon, therefore, as the} 
form of the renegade had disappeared up the } 
companionway, I turned to her state-room door, } 
which was just behind me, and knocked softly. 

‘Hist!’ I cried. ‘It is —Harry. Are you 
awake?” 

“Oh, Harry, what is it?’ she responded, : 
from the other side of the door. ‘I have been } 
so frightened. Let me out, please.” 

«Speak in a whisper,” I replied. ‘We have } 
been captured. | Hush—hush !”’ I cried, for she } 
gave a half-suppressed scream. ‘If you be} 
heard, we are lost. But, if you will keep quiet } 
and trust to me, all will come right.” Alas, } 
I said this only to cheer her. I knew how far } 
it was from being true. Come right? Laura, } 
brave as she was, would have shrieked had 
I told her what “coming right’’ meant. 

«‘T will—I will,’ she answered. <‘‘ But where} 
is Jack? Why isn’t Jack here?”’ 

** Jack will be here by and by,” I replied, § 
hurriedly, watching the companionway over my } 
shoulder, so as to turn around and be busy lay- ; 
ing plates, the instant I saw it darkened by a} 
descending figure. ‘Yes, soon,’ I repeated. ? 
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the table set by this time. Skylarking, 1 sup- 
pose; sampling the cold meats. By Allah! if 


you don’t skip around faster, I'll give the wink 


to the captain here, and he’ll have tke head off 


’ your shoulders, with his yataghan, before you 


can say ‘Jack Robinson.’ ”’ 

They took their places at the table, and fell to 
eating, however, without waiting for me to set 
more plates; the renegade, indeed, being the 
only one who seemed to care particularly for that 
civilized-table accessory. He used his fork and 
knife, too; but the rest ate with their fingers. 
One of them did not even come to the table, but 
squatted on the locker, and, when he wished 
anything, pointed to it, for me to fetch it to him. 
All this time, the cook was bringing in, from the 
galley, strange dishes which he had prepared, and 
which indeed, I must honestly confess, gave forth 
a most appetizing savor, despite their odd looks. 
The conversation—jabber, I ought to call it, 
rather, for it was carried on in Turkish, a most 
outlandish tongue—was incessant and accompa- 
nied by much gesticulation. Once or twice, 
when I did not obey quickly enough the officer 
who sat cross-legged on the locker, the renegade 
broke out at me, in good round English oaths, 
using phrases that showed he must have been a 
sailor, perhaps a man-of-war’s-man, before he 
turned Turk. 

‘Shiver my timbers,’”’ he said, “but if you 
don’t jump about quicker, you lazy young lubber, 
Ill put a bullet through your head.” 

When they had gorged themselves pretty well 
with their feast, the renegade looked up at me, 
with a wink. He had just been having a rapid 
talk, or rather what seemed a discussion, with 
his chief. 

‘Look here,” he said: “this is dry work. 


“God forgive me for the falsehood,’”’ was my; Haven’t you something to wet one’s whistle? 
unexpressed thought ; ‘‘ but what else can I do?” ; The captain here is swearing by the beard of the 
“Then I will wait. I will not stir—”’ ; Prophet that he’ll have a bottle of wine, to cele- 
‘No,’ I interrupted, quickly, for I heard ; brate our lucky capture, even if he never sees a 


steps overhead, as if approaching the cabin-; 
stairs; ‘“‘no matter what noises you —* 
carousing, or a strange language—keep quiet. ; 
Don’t get frightened. There: good-bye for the 
present, and don’t forget.” 


houri in Paradise. For my part, I feel as if 
T could swallow two. It’s many a day since I’ve 
had a good straight-out drink. Hurry up now, 
and fetch the liquor. Grog will do, if you haven’t 
wine; and perhaps, on the whole, grog will be 





For the footsteps had now reached the top of best.”’ 
the stairs; a moment after, the burly form of} Now I was astonished, in the first place, to 
the renegade appeared, descending, followed by } hear that Mussulmans ever drank wine under any 
that of his superior officer, whom he was pilot-} circumstances, for I had always read that the 
ing. Two others, whom I took to be officers, but} Prophet had sternly prohibited the practice; but 
of inferior rank, came after. I was more than this: I was horror-struck to 

‘Now, boy, look sharp,” said the renegade, } think of the additional danger to Laura, should 
addressing me. ‘TI see, after all, you have to be} our captors become inflamed by drink, and then 
watched,” and he gave me a cuff on the ear. } discover her. I stammered out something about 
“You are a lazy hound. You ought to have had ; there being no wine on board. 
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‘“«That’s a lie, as you know, you young black- ; good tipple aboard here,” ‘he said in English. 
guard,”’ shouted the renegade, shying a pewter } ‘‘ Between ourselves, the chief thing I dislike in 
plate at my head, which I dodged, fortunately. } my new friends is their’ Prophet's malediction 
‘“‘Get it at once, or it will be worse for you. ; against drinking. They live the jolliest of lives, 
Here, I suppose, it’s kept in this empty state-} except for that; plenty of good cheer here on 
room, which, as I see, is safely locked. Open it, } earth, and lots of houris in Paradise. A word 
you imp of a devil.” } in your ear, my young fellow-countryman. You 

He had been sitting between the table and i couldn’t do better than join us. You're but a 
Laura’s state-room, and he had turned around / lad yet, and can’t have much religion to speak 
and tried the handle of her door, as he spoke. ‘ of. Say the word, and we'll enroll you as one 
My heart was in my throat in an instant. } of the crew, and that will save you from being 
My knees shook under me. In a moment ; sold as a slave.” 
more, I said to myself, all would be discovered. I affected not to hear him, not knowing how 
I even feared that Laura, despite her assurances, } to put him off without angering him. Fortu- 
despite my entreaties, might lose her presence of } nately, at this moment, the captain held up his 
mind, and shriek out; for she must suspect, by } empty glass, and made signs to me for another 
this time, from the revelry of our‘captors, some- bottle. 
thing of the truth, and be, perhaps, terrified out ; ‘By the Lord—by Allah, I mean,” said the 
of her wits. But fortunately she kept siience. } renegade, directly, after exchanging a few words 

I recovered myself immediately. } with his chief, “the old fellow has mellowed, 

‘No,’ I said, hastening to put myself between } thanks to your sherry, down to the very marrow. 
the renegade and the door, but seeming to be ‘It has opened the cockles of his old heart. He 
only waiting on the table, as I did it; ‘the {tells me that the Prophet holds all men to be 
wine isn't there. It’s yonder, in that locker, } brothers, and that it is hardly on the square for 
which, you see, has the key ready in it. Prime? us to be eating and drinking down here, while 
stuff, too, as I’ve heard the captain declare. { the poor devils on deck, who fought just as hard 
Sherry of the very best.”” I opened the locker, as we did, haven’t a drop to wet their whistles. 
and placed a decanter on the table, as I spoke, ; The brig can take care of herself, in this calm, 
and then reached up to the rack to get the wine- i he says. Even the men at the wheel must come 
glasses. ‘‘ Let me serve your honor first,’’ with ‘down. The captain is as drunk, you see, as the 
a low bow to the captain. ‘ There’s grog, too, devil. You needn’t stare at me with your big 
you can make when you want it,’’ I added, as 1} eyes, you young owl. He can’t understand a 
hastened to fill the renegade’s glass. ‘‘Or punch ; { word; and, if he could, he’s in too high humor 
old Jamaica rum, the very best: sugar and {just now to get into a rage about anything. 
lemons. Perhaps you’d rather have it, even; But, Lord, youngster, if you'd see him as I’ve 
now. I can get it in a minute, if you'll wait.” ; seen him, angry in earnest— But there: I must 

“No,” draining his glass of sherry at a single } go on deck and call the men, or you'll have a 
gulp. ‘Devilish good. Nothing ever tasted / chance to see him angry yet.” 
better. Here, another glass. But no; first fill ; The crew came trooping down in regular file, 
the captain's again, for I 8ee he has emptied it; { the captain of the watch first, the cook bringing 
and then the rest. The punch will be better after | up the rear. They quite filled up the cabin, 
a while.” comparatively spacious as it was. None of them 

There was nothing for it but to obey. The came to the table, however; but each squatted 
risk must be run. Possibly, after all, I said to ; himself on the floor, and fell to, with vigorous 
myself, I would be able to conceal Laura’s pres- | appetites, on the food that I hastened to serve. 
ence until I could find means to carry out my; At the order of the renegade, I produced, 
purpose. For I had never wavered for an‘ after awhile, the spirits: Jamaica rum, old 
instant. Nay, I had felt, every moment, that the} Cognac, Holland gin. Bottle after bottle soon 
necessity was greater and greater, to fire the ’ disappeared, not one of the pirates declining to 
ship, terrible as it was. drink. Very speedily, the party began to grow 

‘“‘Now I call this jolly,” said the renegade, } noisy. My terror on account of Laura was 
winking at me, when a sécond bottle had been } increasing all this while. I trembled lest, hear- 
produced, at his order, and emptied. He was; ing this uproar, which she could not understand, 
already beginning to feel the mellowing influence ; and which, therefore, must be more alarming to 
of the fine old wine, and became, in consequence, 3 her, if possible, than if she did: I trembled, 
as men of his temperament do, talkative and} I say, lest, under it, her nerves should give 


5 
friendly even to foes. ‘You keep confounded { way. Almost any other girl would have been in 
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hysterics long. before, her shrieks ringing through } intense and strong, and I said to myself: ‘1s 
the ship, and all lost, Meantime, the Algerines { there no way to escape from this, except by the 
were getting noisier and noisier, more boister- } horrible doom I propose?’ Then, as by an 
ously tipsy, more like wild beasts than ever. inspiration, the plan came to me. 
It was this. The stairs that led from the deck 
CHAPTER, Vi. down to the cabin were, as on all vessels of the 
'THERR was, as yet, no wind, and the brig lay } size of the brig, comparatively narrow, allowing 
as if at anchor, rolling gently on the swell. ; but one person to pass atatime. At their top 
Now and then, she would lurch heavily when ; they were closed by narrow folding-doors. Over 
some longer undulation than usual struck her; } all was a hood, the roof of which, at least the 
and at such times I could hear the creak of the } forward part of it, slid back, so as to allow a 
bulkheads and the rattle of the blocks, as the} person to ascend. This hood, when drawn for- 
sails jerked back and forth. On one of these ; ward, closed on top of the doors, and could be 
occasions, one of the Turks, who had been } fastened to them by a catch. When thus shut, 
taking even more than his share of the spirits, {egress from the cabin was impossible, until the 
fell over on the floor, and was not able to get up ; slide and doors were opened again from without, 
again, to the infinite merriment of his fellows. or broken down by main force from within. 
Even the captain. laughed heartily, and he and Now, my scheme wus to, wait till the Turks 
the renegade touched glasses over it and drank ; were all ‘well drunken,” to use the words of 
bumpers. ; Holy Writ, as I saw they were in good way soon 
‘‘The good Jamaica,’ said the renegade, hold- ; i to be, a consummation which made me now as 
ing out his glass to me to be filled again, and } ; eager to supply them with drink as I had been 
winking, ‘‘has been too much for him. And, by } afraid before, and then, on a sudden, to rush up 
Allah, it’s the best rum I ever tasted. What ‘ ; the companionway, shut the doors, fasten the 
we had on board the old Thunderer, when I was ; ‘ hasp, draw forward the sliding part of the roof, 
a foretopmast man in her, in the Indies, was ‘and clasp it also tight. The pirates would then 
nothing to this. But then they don’t give poor {be caught ina trap, After that, I would rush 
devils, like I was then, their best. It was a SS cut the ropes, that battened down the 
| 











dog's life. Hillo! There goes another, by the {hatchway, and release our crew: all which 
Lord. Well, they’re as happy as they'll ever be }I hoped to be able to effect before the pirates 
again, till they meet their blessed houris in Para-} could force their way up the companionway, 
dise. Captain, you and I,” turning to his com- 3 even if some of them remained sober enough to 
mander, and so tipsy that he continued to speak ¢ see their dilemma and attempt to escape. With 
inglish, though the Turk could not understand { secret joy, therefore, I saw the first Turk suc- 
a word, ‘captain, you and I have heads for? cumb, and others in rapid succession, until halt 
the whole party, and can lay every mother’s-son } at least were lying senseless on the cabin-floor. 
of them under the table. Let’s have another Alas! I had not counted on the hard head of 
gl-gla—ass on it, my hearty.” the renegade, or of that of his superior officer ; 
The captain, though he could only guess at his { and so long as they remained sober, even in the 
subordinate’s meaning, jabbered back, laughing ; slightest degree, my plan had no hope of success. 
and gesticulating, in the highest spirits. The ; There were three or four others almost equally 
other Turks, even the common sailors, were by ; unaffected also. Bottle after bottle disappeared. 
this time screaming out at the top of their lungs, The captain grew more hilarious, and began 
what I supposed to be jokes. Evidently they } to sing, the renegade joining in with a sort of 
were, one and all, .as tipsy as they could be, And { chorus, while the others clapped. their hands, 
now, all at once, in consequence of this, there ‘and laughed, and shouted: all the while, at inter- 
occurred to me a scheme, which, if I could suc- ; vals, passing the bottle, and calling on me for a 
cessfully carry it out, would, I saw, deliver us {fresh one, when it was emptied. At last, one 
from our captors. by one, the hardest-headed Turks gavein. First, 
When the idea first flashed on me, I was {they chattered in a maudlin way to each other; 
passing the companionway. Looking up, I saw ; then they began to nod, and wake up with 
the stars swinging backward and forward over- ; a start, and nod again; until, finally, each in 
head, as the brig rolled on the swell. The ; succession tumbled over, and was placed “hors 
glimpse of the blue heaven and of those bright ; du combat,’’ as, it were. 
luminaries. gave me such a feeling of peace and ‘Your old Jamaica, boy,” said the renegade, 
safety, in contrast with the noise and peril sur- } when the last had thus sunk to the floor, ‘is too 
rounding me, that the instinct of life rose up, {much for these sons of the Prophet. It is 
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lucky that the captain and I are made of stouter ; 
stuff, or there wouldn’t be left anybody to take > 
care of this jolly prize. By the Lord, I hadn't } 
thought of that before. Perhaps,’ with a sudden } 
* gleam of suspicion coming into his eyes, ‘that’s ; 
what you’ve been after, you young jackanapes. } 
If so, it accounts for the free way in which } 
you’ve been supplying the grog. By Allah! if} 
I thought it,” his face on fire with quick pas- } 
sion, “if I thought it, 1’d pistol you this} 
instant. But no; you haven’t brains for that; } 
you’re as stupid as an owl. Didn’t I call you an ; 
owl before? There: don’t look so frightened. } 
You’ll be worth too much in Algiers for me to } 
kill you. And give us some water, to wash these 
cursed cobwebs from one’s head.” 

For, indeed, I felt my knees trembling under } 
me, and had to catch at the table to keep from } 
falling. Not from the physical terror which he } 
had attributed to me, but because I realized now } 
that my scheme would be impossible. Evidently, ; 
at this last moment, the renegade had recognized 3 
the folly he had been committing. He did not > 
really suspect anything; but, from a sort of ? 
dim instinet, or rather the training of an old } 
sailor, he saw that it would not do for the whole } 
watch, as it were, to get unfit for duty. } 

I brought the water, for I could do nothing } 
else: but, before taking a draught, the renegade } 
addressed me again. ; 

“« Look here, youngster,” he said, ‘‘ the captain } 
and I have been talking of that state-room, } 
where I thought the wine was, and which you } 
seemed so unwilling to open for us. Both of us 
noticed it at the time, you young villain: you } 
needn’t think you can bamboozle two old free- ' 
booters, such as weare. We made up our minds, ; 
without speaking to each other, that your } 
captain’s money, which he must have a lot of, } 
from the sale of his cargo at Smyrna, is kept 
there. But we said nothing as long as these } 
other fellows were sober. You see, in this busi- 3 
ness, it’s share and share alike, according to rank. } 
But what the devil is the use of sharing, as I 
tell the captain, if you can keep all for yourself? 3 
So he and I—attend, you young scapegrace— } 


are going to have that door opened, and pocket ; 
the money there on the sly. The others—curse } 
’em—need never know of it. They’re all dead } 
drunk. Be quick about it, or off your head goes: } 
the captain, already, is drawing his yataghan.” } 

He turned, as he finished, and addressed his } 
superior officer, who, from knowing what was } 
about to be said to me, I suppose, was actually } 


beginning to unsheath his weapon. If I had 


trembled in my knees before, I now shook ”“ 


over: shook as if hy a palsy; and. for » moment, } 


> the instinct what to do. 
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I could not even articulate. I knew that Laura 
must have heard every word that the villain had 
uttered, for the partition was thin, and he spoke 
quite loud—angrily, indeed, toward the last, when 
he saw my terror and hesitation. I fancied 1 
could hear, in the momentary silence tliat 
followed, her quick breathing, as if of some wild 
hunted animal at bay. 

‘«*Come, be quick about it, and don’t stand 
there shaking, as old Betterton used to do in 
London, when he saw his father’s ghost. Lord, 
how I liked to see him play Hamlet, when I was 
a boy like you, and could get a sixpence for the 
gallery. Out with the key at once. I know you 
have it in your, pocket. Captain, shall we cut 
him down at once, for his treachery and obstinacy, 
and kick in the door? By the beard of the 
Prophet, he deserves it.’ And then followed a 
few rapid words in Turkish. 

For answer, the captain rose to his feet, 
glancing at me angrily, and drawing his yata- 
ghan. I felt that my last hour had come. 
Involuntarily I made a step backward. That 
alone saved my life. For my assailant, rushing 
on, with what I took for an oath, lost his balance 
all at once, and tumbled prostrate, his gleaming 
weapon falling from his nerveless hand. He was 
not senseless, however, and immediately began 
to struggle to his feet, mumbling in a_half- 
maudlin way. 

“Will you hand out the key?’ cried the 
renegade. ‘Well, then, your blood be on your 
own head. I'll leave you to him, while I break 
in the door.” 

He turned, as he spoke, laid his hand on the 
knob, and drew back as if to give a kick, and so 
dash the fragile panels in. 

Life. and death, and worse than death for 
Laura, hung on that moment. Despair gave me 
With a quick dexterous 
motion of my foot, for I was standing behind the 
renegade, and he could not see me, I tripped him 
up, and then dashed for the companionway I 
heard him fall heavily as I mounted the stairs. 
But, before he could pick himself up, for even 
he was now a little unsteady from drink, I had 
slammed the doors to, fastened them, shut the 
slide and clasped it, and was running forward 
to where the axes were ranged around the fore- 
mast, to seize one and release the crew. 

It was all done in a flash. But, in the very 
doing, I told myself that success was hardly 
probable. The two men would certainly be on 
their feet in a moment, and in very little time 
would be storming at the fastening of the com- 
panionway, which, of course, could not long 
resist them. Everything depended on the quick- 
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ness with which I could cut away the fasten-} echoed by those of his superior officer. It 
ing of the hatchway, and the condition in which } would not take them long, I knew, even if their 
I should find my shipmates who were imprisoned ; stout arms were insufficient, to find some instru- 
below. If most of them were sorely wounded, ; ment by which they could force their way. out. 
or if Jack, as I feared, was dead, the respite } Once, I even thought I heard a step behind me. 
would be only for a few minutes. For what ‘7 glanced hurriedly over my shoulder ; there was 
could we do without a leader? Or what, without nothing there as yet; but the sound of blows on 
some few men, at least, who were able to bear; the door were plainly to be heard: and this 


weapons and strike for liberty ? ; added new swiftness to my steps, and made my 
I fancied, even as I traversed the deck, that ; heart beat faster than ever. 
I could hear the loud curses of the renegade, ’ [T0 BE CONCLUDED. ] 


THE PEARL RING. 


BY KATE AULD. 


Tr came from the gem-paved ocean’s depth, Perchance—who knows ?—when to mortal view 
Where long its brilliance lay; : This glittering pearl was brought, 
By the diver’s bold and daring hand There arose a hope in a listening heart: 


It was rudely snatched away. 
To glow in this setting of glittering gold— 
To glow and sparkle alone, 


That, in that self-same spot, 

Beneath the wave, might, in silence, lie 
Another as pure and fair ; 

As brightly, as clearly, as purely as when , And, periling life for wealth, he dived— 
Beneath the wave it shone. He sank—and perished there! 


Do the mermaids mourn their valued gem ? 
Is its beauty ever missed 

By those fairy-nymphs, whose silken cheeks 
Tt has so often kigsed ? For that coral-pillowed head. 

No more ‘twill glitter neath the wave, And those scattered parts will be gathered up, 
With its gisddening smile, to be S To form a perfect frame: 

A joy to the fairy-mermaids there, 
Beneath the glassy sea. 


But those limbs will rise at the Judgment-day, 
When the sea gives up its dead: 
Perhaps there's a coronet waiting there 
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God made us in his image here ; 
There we will be the same. 


Perchance, where first this gem was found, 
Lies another, cold and dead ; 

A treasure where somebody's love is shrined, 
Whose soul to heaven is fled: 

And his sunny locks of burnished gold 
With cold sea-water wet, 

But with a amile on his fair young face 
All bright and beautiful yet. 


Bright emblem of a purer world, 
Where all is bright and fair, 
Ah, thou wilt long forgotten be, 
While we're in gladness there! 
For e’en a glittering costly gem 
No worth whate’er may be; 
While a pearl of greater price—my soul— 
Lives in eternity! 
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INVITATION TO PARIS. 


BY MINNIE IRVING. 





On, come with me to Paris; 
Leave these severer skies: 
There all that’s rich and rare is, 
And all that’s brave and wise. 
There, bands are always playing, 
The fountains ever spraying, 
The people all a-Maying— 
Tis next to Paradise! 


Till tears come, running over, 

Upon the country clover, 

Upon the woodland rover— 
Oh, it is Paradise ! 


Then come with me to Paris 
Beneath its sunnier skies 

You'll soon forget what care is ; 
And time—so swift it flies. 

It never rains in Paris There, joy is always flowing, 
As under other skies. The horns for revel blowing, 

Sometimes the day so fair ia, And all the world is going— 
The sun laughs ip surprise, For it is Paradise | 
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BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 





Arrer the train had gone, Mr. Reaves made ; decided he could not be a native of the soil, 
tne agreeable discovery that he had got off at the } before a direct question elicited the information. 
wrong station. He was at North Harfield,: When they at last reached the summit of a 
instead of Hartield proper, ten miles distant from hill where three roads met, he did volunteer a 





his place of destination. 

In answer to his inquiries, a supercilious rail- 
way official, who looked as if he had never for- } 
given fate or humanity for not creating him a} 
brigadier-general, admitted that another train 
was expected; but, as he presently added that it : 
would not be due till midnight, it hardly seemed } 
worth the traveler’s while to wait therefor, since } 
the clock had only just struck four. 


Being a sensible young man, Reaves wasted no } 
time in objurgating his ill-luck or carelessness ; 
and, as he was anxious to reach his journey’s 
end, he persuaded a livery-stable keeper to hire } 
him a carriage, at an exorbitant price—no extra 
charge demanded by that personage for his } 
manner of performing the transaction as if he } 
were conferring a great favor. 3 

Reaves had come up from New York to see old 
Mr. Holman, a client of too much importance } 
for his imperative summons to be neglected. The } 
autocratic gentleman was not content to treat ’ 
with anybody of less consequence than a member ' 
of the firm, and, as Reaves was the junior of that 
body, the not over-pleasant duty had fallen on } 
him. ; 

He had never met Mr. Holman, and only knew } 
generally that he was a very impossible person 
to deal with, between temper and poor health. } 
He had a mania for making wills; and at pres- } 
ent, besides a desire to frame a fresh testament } 
for the future discomfiture of some long-petted : 
relatives, with whom he had lately quarreled, he ? 
was meditating a lawsuit against the widow of a 
nephew, in regard to a tract of land in their 
neighborhood. 

The drive through the pretty scenery in the 
vicinity of the Berkshire Hills was very pleasant, 
though the late September rains had left the 
roads somewhat dilapidated; and Reaves enjoyed 
it with the zest of a man who had been con- 
demned, the whole summer, to be shut in by rows | 
of brick and mortar. The coachman was strange } 
to that part of the country, but he said he knew } 
the Holman place, answering questions in mono- } 
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syllables, and proving altogether such a wonder- } receiving an affirmative reply, added: 


> meditatively. 


> remark: by taking the route to the left, instead 


; of following the turnpike, he said the distance 


would be shortened by a mile or more. 


‘“‘And a good thing, too,’’ he added; ‘for 


} there’s a heavy storm coming—lI expected it.”’ 


He whipped up his horses, and took the side- 


} road, which was in a condition to make the 


passenger regret the bad one they had just 
deserted. 


For a few moments, Reaves could see the vil- 


: lage-steeples in the valley below, against a line 
; of black clouds, across which streaks of lightning 


were already darting, like weird golden hiero- 


, glyphs ; then the descent began, and a thick 
; grove of stately trees shut even the sky from 


sight for a few moments. 
The silent man drove rather. recklessly on, and 


, at last turned in at the open gates of a fine old 


place, which Reaves had been watching ever 
since they emerged from the wood. The house, 
a great rambling stone building, stood perched 
on the first incline of « pine-tyee covered slope, 
with a long avenue of sycamores leading up to 
it, having an immense garden, gorgeous with 


’ autumn blossoms, at the left, and a vista of 


winding lanes and green meadows beyond, look- 


} ing altogether a spot to have pleased the most 


fastidious hermit. 

The carriage drew up at the veranda-steps, 
and, as the man received his fare, he said, with 
decision : 

“Tl just have time to get to the village 
before the rain comes. I’m going to stay all 


; night there.”’ 


Off he drove, leaving Mr. Reaves in the piazza, 
with his valise by his side. After several vigor- 
ous pulls at the bell, the door was opened by an 
elderly servant, whose every feature looked deaf. 

“IT thought I heard a ring,’’ he observed, 
Mr. Reaves thought the dead out 
in the graveyard he had passed, a quarter of a 
mile back, might have heard his last peal, but he 
refrained from saying so. 

“‘Ts Mr. Holman at home?’’ he asked, and, on 
* Will 


ful specimen of taciturnity, that Reaves had $ you say that Mr. Reaves has come?’’ 
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“We ens you sinned suppose the train 
was late,’ said the man, evidently not having ; 
understood, uttering one part of this sentence in 
a shrill treble and the other in a whisper. 


He picked up the valise, and ushered the guest ; 
into a great hall, and, when Mr. Reaves again ‘ 


announced his name, said: 


“Yes, sir, yes; I'll show you to your room. | 
You'll just have time to get ready for dinner. | 
Library is there at the back, sir, when you come } 


down.” 


He walked persistently on up the wide stair- ; 
case, and Mr. Reaves passively followed, making } 
no further attempt to give or receive informa- } 
tion. He was shown into a large quaintly- ; 
furnished room overlooking the garden. The } 


elderly servant placed the valise on a chair and 
unstrapped it, disappeared for a moment, then 
returned with a tall ewer of hot water. 


‘“‘ Yes, sir; yes, indeed, sir,”’ lie said, with an : 
air of complacency, as a cuckoo-clock in the cor- } 


ridor struck six, and then disappeared again as 
noiselessly as a ghost. 
While Mr. Reaves was making his toilet, the 


storm burst with terrific force. There came first : 


a gale of wind, almost like a tornado, then the 


rain began to fall in torrents, to the roar and ‘ 


glare of incessant thunder and lightning. 

When Mr. Reaves descended the stairs, the 
old man was busy, in the hall, lighting the 
lamps. 


“This way, sir,’’ he said; and, lamp in hand, } 


opened a door, and stood back, as he announced 
in a loud tone: ‘* Mr. Graves.” 
Reaves looked down the shadowy room, and 


found himself in the presence of an elderly lady ‘ 
and a young one. The young lady rose, saying: ' 


‘‘T am very glad to see you, Mr. Graves. How 
fortunate you were, to escape this dreadful ; 
storm.”’ 


She advanced to meet him, and Mr. Reaves | 





the ate a. with a smile which struggled 

‘ between amusement and a fear of embarrassing 
;the stranger. ‘Your driver blundered, and my 
! poor old Richards is very, very deaf—” 

“Yes, ma’am—directly, ma'am,” interrupted 
Richards; and, having set the lamp down. he 
‘ hastened away, with the air of a man thoroughly 
satisfied that he understood the right thing to do, 
and invariably did it. 

‘““To complicate matters for Richards,” the 
‘ lady continued, ‘I was expecting a visitor—.Mr. 
Graves. Richards has never seen him, and mis- 
took your name for his.”’ 

Here was a nice situation, truly; but it had to 
be made the best of, and luckily Reaves possessed 
the tact to meet it gracefully, while he was hand- 
some enough to have rendered almost any blunder 
excusable in a woman’s eyes. 

{ He uttered some brief apology; then the 
absurdity of the predicament struck him so 
forcibly, and the hardly-repressed amusement 
sparkling in the lady’s eyes was so contagious, 
that he burst out laughing, and she frankly 
* followed suit, as did the elderly lady, who had 
been silently watching them with the air of a 
‘person witnessing a little comedy which she 
enjoyed hugely. 

} She was the first to speak ; and, as soon as she 
; could, she said, in a very brisk staccato voice: 

; ‘It’s as good as anything in Scribe’s plays; I 
é 
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wouldn’t have missed it for the world.” 

“Let me make you acquainted with Mrs. 
! Gorham, Mr. Reaves,” said the young lady; 
‘ she is as cynical as Rochefoucauld, though not 
‘so wicked; she enjoys other people’s embar- 
rassing predicaments, but not their misfortunes.”’ 

“Tf you can forgive me, I may certainly con- 
{ gratulate myself; the storm sane have over- 
; taken me in ten minutes more,”’ Reaves said, as 
‘ he bowed to Mrs. Gorham. 

‘Are you Mr. Holman’s lawyer?’’ that lady 
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walked wonderingly toward her, the old servant / asked. 

following in his wake with the lamp, which! ‘Yes: he is a client of the firm I am a 
presently fully illuminated the young lady’s! member of—Gray Brothers,” Mr. Reaves an- 
face; and the discomfited guest perceived that ! swered, by way of offering a sort of introduction. 


it was not only an exceedingly pretty one, but ! 
expressive of a sudden-growing astonishment she } 
could not conceal. } 

As she stopped, Reaves stopped ; and, grasping 
the fact that he had been led into some dreadful 
blunder, said, with as much self-possession as he 
could manage to summon to his aid: 

‘“‘| beg a thousand pardons. I fear my driver ; 
made some strange mistake, and your servant ¢ 
too. My name is Reaves: I supposed T was in 3 
Mr. Warren Holman’s house.” 

“You are in Mrs. Holman’s house—mine,”’ ; 


Mrs. Gorham began to laugh again. 

“And Mr. Graves is Mrs. Holman’s lawyer,”’ 
said she. 

Reaves and his hostess glanced at each other, 


; and began to laugh anew also: the position was 


so comical that to feel embarrassment or annoy- 
ance seemed idiotic. 

At this instant, Richards, composed and 
dignified, threw open the double doors into the 
adjoining room, and announced dinner in a tone 


‘of as much mystery as if it had been a rite 
; forbidden by common law. 
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‘*Mrs. Gorham and Tay be thankful to ‘the? pr ee their atin the visitor adnend that 
blunder also,” Mrs. Holman said. ‘We have } they thought their master would not be pleased 


been dining téte-A-téte for nearly a week; and ; at his coming, after he had ceased to be expected, 


the storm wouldn’t let you go, Mr. Reaves, how- , 


ever determined you might be.’’ 


‘IT wouldn’t let him, if the storm did,’’ said ! 
Mrs. Gorham, rising and deliberately leading the ; 


way into the dining-room. As they sat'down at 
table, she continued: ‘Now, tell me: are you } 


' Mr. John Reaves’s son? He used to be a Judge 


of the Supreme Court.” 

‘‘He was my uncle, madam; my father was 
named Walter—”’ 

‘Exactly,’ she interrupted; ‘‘he was secre- : 
tary of legation at Paris, when he was a young } 
man. I’m glad you are his son, instead of your 
uncle’s ; for I was rather in love with your father 
once, and I detested John, who was in love with 
me.” 


With a little old woman like a fairy god- | 


mother, whose tongue was as nimble as her eyes 
were bright, there was no use for the other two | 
to be stately or ceremonious, if they had wished. 


He was convinced of the truth of his suspicion 
’ when he saw his host, the next morning, after 
breakfast.. He found the old gentleman in his 
dressing-room, suffering agonies from an attack 
\ of gout, his pain aggravated and his temper 
acerbated by the effort he had made to rise and 
get into his clothes. 

To follow up a very curt greeting, Mr. Holman 
informed his guest that he liked punctunility, 
: paying slight ‘attention to Reaves’s explanations ; 
so, to this remark, the lawyer replied : 

“Then we'd better get at your business at 

: once, I think.” 
} He spoke good-naturedly; but it was evident 
he did not propose to be lectured, and he saw by 
; the old autocrat’s face that he was undecided 
; whether to take offense at this unusual disregard 
; of his disapproval, or respect the feeling which 
; prompted it. 


$ 


$ They rubbed on tolerably well, though several 


Before dinner was half over, all three felt well! times Mr. Holman attempted to be domineering 
acquainted—found they had dozens of mutual , or sarcastic, and got worsted; but, even while 
friends, and that the only reason they had never } meeting him with his own weapons, Reaves was 
met was owing to the fact that Mrs. Holman had } quiet)y arranging some: papers within his reach, 
spent her brief married life and subsequent } and doing several little things for his comfort : 
three years of widowhood in Europe, and that » attentions which only had the effect of irritating 
her relative and former guardian, Mrs. Gorham, ; the old gentleman, because he knew he did not 
had been with her there. 3 ; deserve them. 

The storm did not abate till after nine o'clock ; Business-matters of various kinds had been 
and, long before this, the trio had talked on all ! dispatched, and at last Mr. Holman introduced 
sorts of subjects, as if they had been friends of} the subject of his contemplated lawsuit with his 
long standing. Mention had even been made of; nephew’s widow. He had unfortunately just 
the land in dispute between Mrs. Holman and ; been seized by a fiery twinge in his ankle, which 
her husband’s uncle, though this was confined to} led him to preface his communication by more 
Mrs. Gorham, who would talk of whatsoever she } sharp words, which so galled Reaves that, as soon 





pleased, in defiance of law or etiquette. The 


young widow said never a word, and Reuves of } 
still, it seemed to } 


course asked no questions ; 
him, from the clear-headed old lady’s exposition, 


that Mrs. Holman’s right to the farms was indis- } 


putable. : 
When the tempest ceased, and Reaves rose to 


depart, Mrs. Holman insisted on his letting one : 


of her people drive him over to the manor. A } 
very astonished man was Richards, when he at : 
length arrived at the discovery of his mistake in } 
regard to the identity of the guest; and Mrs. 
Gorham declared, later, that for several days he 
went about with the air of'a person who: had met : 
with great wrongs which he was trying to } 
forgive. 

When Renavés reached’ Mr. Holman’s ‘house, 
the servants ‘informed him that the old gentle- 
man was in bed, having given up his arrival; 


‘ as an opportunity offered, he said bluntly : 
‘Before you go into the affair further, Mr. 
Holman, I may as well tell you my opinion. It 
; is, that, if you begin a suit in regard to that land, 
> you will lose your case.” 
The old gentleman frowned and answered 
‘ testily : 
“If you'll excuse me, sir, I will tell you 
\that such a hasty opinion seems to me very 
‘unprofessional. I don’t quite see how you can 
‘ be so soe since I hadn’t finished, and this is 
‘ the first you’ve heard of the business.” 
| “T beg your pardon. I have already heard 
about it,” rejoined Reaves. ‘My driver took 
} me to Mrs. Holman’s house by mistake yesterday. 
}The rain detained me, and I dined there. She 
3 very politely sent me over here in heriearriage.”’ 
Mr. Holman glared at him, with lightning in 
} his eyes, for a moment, then: he thundered out: 
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‘*Upon my word! 


You—my lawyer—go to; ness, and, by the following afternoon, the pair 


drive with my opponent, and discuss my plans} were on such friendly terms that Reaves yielded 


with her !’’ 


; to his urgent request to stop and make a visit, a 


‘Permit me to set you right,’’ returned i yelaxation he could indulge in, since, when he 


Reaves, with elaborate courtesy. ‘*‘ Mrs. Holman 
did not speak of you or the land, nor did 
I. What was said, I heard from her relative, 
Mrs. Gorham—”’ 

‘*Who is an old fool!’ broke in Mr. Holman. 

‘She hid the fact very successfully last even- 
ing.” 
and, better still—well-bred.”’ 

‘Perhaps you mean to tell me I am not, sir— 
perhaps you mean to insult me in my own 
house ?”’ shouted old Holman. 
client's enemies? Is that your idea of your duty? 
What did John Gray mean by not coming him- 
self, as I wrote him to? Where's a pen? Tl 
telegraph him—l’ll see if—” 

He was interrupted by such violent cramps in 


said Reaves, icily : ‘‘ she was bright, witty, ; 


«Do you think a } 
lawyer has a right to ally himself with his ; 


‘left town, he had intended to take a fortnight's 
, holiday, 

’ Mr. Holman was confined to his room for 
several days, and Reaves spent the time with 
him, except when he went out to ride or walk. 
He called at Mrs. Holman’s, of course, in recog- 
‘nition of her courtesy; but she had been sum- 
moned to New York on business, and would not 
2 
Q 


; return till toward the end of the week. How- 
ever, he saw Mrs. Gorham, found her as bright 
and amusingly cynical as ever, and, the next 
; Morning, received a note from her, begging him 
to take pity on her solitude, and come again 
before the day was over. 

Then, twice, when he was out walking, she 
overtook him, and insisted on his driving with 
‘her, and they felt like old friends. She told 


( 
Q 
Q 
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his stomach, that he could neither see nor say { him frankly how badly the young widow had 
anything further. Reaves rang the bell in haste ; | been treated by Mr. Holman and all the family, 
but unfortunately Mr. Holman had sent his own / because the favorite nephew, Tom, had elected to 


man out, and, though the housekeeper knew the } 


remedies to be employed, like the other servants, 
she was so mortally afraid of the old Tartar, that 
she was of very little use. 

The result was, that, after getting the sufferer 
into bed, Reaves had to work over him for an 
hour, giving medicines and applying hot poul- 
tices, as if he had been a professional nurse, 
instead of a lawyer. 

The physician had been absent from home, 
and, by the time he and the valet reached the 
house, Reaves’s treatment had . checked the 
attack, though the old gentleman was too weak, 
after the terrible pain, to do anything but sleep 
during the rest of the day. 

Reaves, of course, would not leave without 


marry her, instead of a squint-eyed heiress, 
whom his uncle had chosen. Tom possessed a 
high spirit and a fortune, so he took his own 
way, and would not be angry with his uncle, 
though the old gentleman never forgave him, 
and refused to see his young wile. 

Mention of these meetings with Mrs. Gorham 
naturally came out, in the course of Reaves’s con- 
versation with his host, who only smiled quizzi- 
cally, and let the matter drop. In the mean- 
time, he put all the papers bearing on the 
{contemplated suit into Reaves’s hands, asking 
} him to examine them at his leisure, because, for 
} the present, the physician forbade his patient 
; occupying himself with business of any sort. 
‘‘He says I’m to divert my mind,” said the 
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seeing him, so he waited till morning; then, old gentleman, with a bitter smile. ‘ He forgets 
learning that Mr. Holman was better, he sent in } that business has been my play, as well as work. 
a civil note, announcing his departure and ask- I can’t quite take to second childhood yet, and 


ing if he could be the bearer of any message to 
Mr. John Gray. 

The valet came back with a verbal request that 
he would go to Mr. Helman’s room, When he 
entered it, Reaves found the old gentleman a 
very miserable object indeed, swathed in band- 
ages, and absolutely looking quite subdued. 


““T say, young fellow,’ was his greeting, 
‘«don’t go away ! 


I—hang it all—I’ll beg your 


amuse myself with comic pictures or a top.’’ 
Reaves used to read aloud té him the news- 
papers, at first; but, one day, when the old 
gentleman woke from a, doze, he saw his guest 
laughing over a novel, and asked to hear a 
chapter. The book chanced to be ‘‘ Dombey and 
Son,”’ and he'listened to it from beginning to end, 
evidently a little ashamed, at first, of his own 
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interest, but thoroughly enjoying the irresistible 
pardon, if you say so. Why, you're the first } pathos and humor, and perhaps silently gather- 
person that’s thwarted me in twenty years. } ing a few wholesome warnings as to the retribu- 
I like you!’ ‘ tion which unrestrained arrogance and selfishness 


4 


So Reaves stayed; but, even the next day, ; must inevitably bring on, for their possessor, in 
Mr. Holman was not able to attend to any busi- { some form, 
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Even after Mr. Holman was able to be about ; host said, when Reayes mentioned,{one morning, 
again, most of Reaves’s time was at his own dis-; the necessity which was forcing itself on his 
posal, as the old gentleman could attend very {mind. “I don’t miss people often, but I shalh 
little to business, and he was so much accustomed ‘ miss you.’’ He spoke as gruffly as if saying 
to solitude, that, though most friendly and hos- ‘something he was ashamed of; still, he looked 
pitable in his insistence that his visitor should : gratified when Reaves answered : 
not leave him, he generally spent the greater; ‘And, I, assure you, I am very sorry to go. 
part of the morning by himself, just from habit. {I have enjoyed my stay hugely, and I owe you 

The days passed rapidly to Reaves, who’ many thanks for my pleasant and unexpected 
enjoyed the quiet ; and, as he had a genuine love : holiday.” 


for nature, found an unfailing pleasure in wan-; “No, you don’t; and I won’t have ‘em,’’ 
dering about among the picturesque hills. Early said the old gentleman. 
in the ensuing week, when out riding, he en-; ‘Very well,’ rejoined Reaves; ‘thanks are 
countered Mrs. Holman, also on horseback, and, ‘ too precious to be wasted, so I’ll not offer them 
of course, asked permission to join her. ; again.” 

“IT am glad to hear that Mr. Holman is; ‘The beetle-browed cynic joined in his laughter, 
better,’’ she said, as they rode on. ‘It is very ‘ and said: 
nice for him to have a visitor—he so seldom does. “‘ You're a terribly cantankerous chap. I sup- 
I often pity him, shut up alone in that great é pose that’s one reason I like you. I dare say 
house.” : you’re not worth it, but I do.” 


The words were kindly spoken, but she made’ ‘Liking a person is chiefly valuable for the 
no other mention of him, though Mrs. Gorham : good it does oneself,” Reaves replied; ‘‘so my 
was less reticent when Reaves called on the * worthiness doesn’t so much matter.’ 


ladies, the next day. ¢ Come, that’s a new doctrine. It sounds very 
‘So you really succeed in getting on in Castle ; fine, but I doubt if there’s a great deal in it.”’ 
Dangerous?” she said, abruptly. ‘You are} ‘I am sure there is,’ said Reaves. «“ What- 


more wonderful than any of the old story-book ; ever makes us think of others, and consider 
heroes. ‘They never went beyond killing ; others, does us good.” 
dragons—you have tamed one.” He wisely changed the subject, and they 
Mrs. Holman gave her a reproachful glance, $ began to discuss some political question, the old 
whereat the wicked old lady only laughed, sub- / gentleman showing himself unusually gentle, 
mitting te, a change in the conversation with a } though, now and then, Reaves caught the sharp 
very good grace. ‘eyes fixed scrutinizingly on him, as if the odd 
After this, not a day passed without Reaves theory had not been forgotten, and he won- 
seeing the charming young widow, and each * dered if the dogmatical eynic were making soma 
meeting deepened the impression she had pro- { personal application thereof. 
duced on him at their first interview. Indeed, } Mr. Holman still kept up the habit of riding, 
though he would have scouted the possibility of $ when his health permitted ;, and, the next day, 
a man’s being in love with a woman whom he ; he pronounced himself well enough to go out on 
had known less than a fortnight, he was forced ; horseback with his guest; and, of course, no one 
to admit that his interest in her, and the per-; ventured to gainsay his decision, even when he 
sistency with which his mind dwelt on every ; insisted on trying a horse he had lately pur- 
word, look, or action, was something new in his } chased. 
experience, in a past that had been too thor-; They rode for several miles, and came back 
oughly occupied for intimate relations with any {by a road which led into the turnpike, very 
of her sex to have much place. ‘ near the entrance to Mrs. Holman’s place, 


< 
Everything he could arrange, in regard to Mr.; A wagon loaded with straw was passing, as 


Holman’s affairs, was completed, with the excep-; the old gentleman reached the highway. His 
tion of the documents that concerned the; horse took fright, reared and plunged like 
meditated lawsuit. The old gentleman had not $a mad creature, and, before Reaves, who was 
asked Reaves what opinion he had arrived at, some distance behind, could reach the spot, Mr, 
or even alluded to the matter. He was much ; Holman was flung from the saddle, and fell 
better—able to drive out or walk about the ; heavily on the ground. 
grounds daily; and the young lawyer began,; When Reaves dismounted and stooped over him, 
with regret, to remember that it was time his ‘he lay insensible; at the same moment, Mrs. 
holiday should come to an end. ‘ Holman and Mrs. Gorham, who were just return- 
“T shall be sorry to lose your company,” his ‘ ing from a walk, hurried up and joined him. 
Vou. XC.—7. 
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Reaves lifted the passive head, and Mrs. Hol- 
man held strong smelling-salts to his nostrils, but 
they could not restore animation. 

‘He must be carried into my house,’’ Mrs. 
Holman said. 


‘‘Well—he’ll never forgive that,’’ Mrs. Gor- } 


ham exclaimed; and, though very sympathetic 
and helpful, she looked as if this new idea rather 
amused her. “1’ll go and call the servants.”’ 

“Tt is the only thing to do,’ Mrs. Holman 
said, looking at Reaves. 

‘©OF course,’’ he answered, promptly; ‘if you 
don’t mind being left, I’d better go, I think.” 

«Just see the housekeeper—Richards is so 
‘deaf. They can carry him best on a stout eoun- 
‘terpane,’” Mrs. Holman said. 


Off Reaves dashed: thinking, as he ran, what 


:@ sensible woman she was, to retain her presence 
-of mind, wondering over the odd chance which 
was to make Mr. Holman a guest within those 
walls, and, in spite of his alarm, like Mrs. Gor- 
ham, a little amused to fancy the old gentleman’s 
sensations when he should find out where he 
was. 

During Reaves’s absence, Mrs. Holman sat on 


the ground, and held her enemy’s head in her ; 


lap, while Mrs. Gorham applied the salts. Pres- 
ently Mr. Holman opened his eyes, and stared 
into the pale face bending over him; his lips 
moved, but uttered no sound; then his lids 
slowly closed once more. 

«He has fainted again,’’ Mrs. Gorham said. 

‘No,’ her friend replied; ‘he has sunk into 
astupor. He must have struck his head in fall- 
ing, and caused concussion of the brain. I have 
twice seen such an accident.” 
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{ see, you're neither of you so grand and virtuous 
{as you thought! He'll come through it all right. 
$ Dr. Simmons says he’s made of lignum-vite ; but 
‘it’s material a good deal harder than that, I’m 
> sure.”’ 
It was about midnight, some ten hours after 
> his accident, when Mr. Holman recovered con- 
sciousness. He appeared rational enough, recog- 
; nized the doctor and Conyers, and, as Reuves 
stepped forward, scolded him for being up. He 
sasked no questions, and lay quiet, while a bad 
* cut on his right arm was dressed again, took the 
> medicines offered, without a murmur, and 
altogether behaved so well that the doctor de- 
clared it a bad sign, and announced his inten- 
: tion of remaining for the rest of the night. 
He was very tired, after a day’s hard work, 
and Reaves persuaded him to go to bed, promis- 
ing that he should be called at the first show of 
change in his patient’s condition. 

Toward daylight, he had to be summoned, 
;and for more than fortyeight hours the old gen- 
; tleman’s state gave cause for alarm, as he varied 
{between partial delirium and a tendency to 
; stupor, which was even worse. 

Mrs. Holman showed herself most kind and 
; efficient, and the doctor won Mr. Reaves’s heart 
‘by his admiration of her talents and goodness; 
; but, when he repeated the praise to Mrs. Gorham, 
} she only said dryly : 

} “Marian would do the same for a sick tramp. 
‘y don’t suppose she is silly enough to think 
{ ‘heaping coals of fire’ on that venerable party's 
} head, when he’s unconscious, will do any good. 
He'd not feel a bucket heaped full, even when he 
; is in his senses.” 








He was carried into the house, and put in} The afternoon of that day, Mrs. Holman came. 


bed; and, when the dector arrived, his verdict 3 into the room to bring some fresh bandages, and 
confirmed Mrs. Holman’s opinion. It was impos- } Reaves detained her by getting into a low-toned 
sible, at present, to decide on the extent of the } conversation, which lengthened itself more than 
injury. The stupor might last anywhere from } either was aware. The doctor had looked in 
six hours to thirtysix, according to the gravity shortly before, and pronounced, with a good deal 
of the hurt. ° of dissatisfaction, that there: was no likelihood of 

Mrs. Holman thoughtfully proposed that the ; the sick man’s rousing before night, so no fear of 
patient’s own man should be'sent for. Seeing a 5 disturbing him interrupted their talk. 
familiar face, when he roused up, would help to; For the first time, the pair began to speak of 
quiet him. ’ the lawsuit which the old gentleman had threat- 

«And this room is furnished very like his,’ ; ened, and Reaves said frankly: 

Reaves said, glancing about the handsome old-} ‘‘He gave me all the papers to examine. 
fashioned apartment; ‘ with Conyers by him, he { I have done so, very carefully. I shall tell him 
may not notice for some time that he is in {that we cannot undertake the case, if he decide 
strange quarters.’’ : to go on—your claim is clear.”’ 

“The shock might act as a restorative,” Mrs.} ‘I have made up my mind to propose an 
Gorham ‘could not’ resist saying; and, though arrangement by which he can have the land,” 
Reaves tried to look decorously grave, because 3 Mrs. Holman answered. ‘*My husband was 
Mrs. Holman did, they both ended by laughing, 3 always very fond of him. Heisold. I’ve no wish 
at which the old lady said, triumphantly: ‘You ; to be a thorn in his side, believe me. Indeed, 
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I suppose I might have been a little more yielding ; informed of the progress of affairs generally, in 
from the first; but the whole family had treated } bright. witty letters which he read with great 
me ill, and.I’m an obstinate woman when people } eagerness and enjoyment, though apt, on a first 
are unjust. I'm sorry now—I have been, ever ; reading, to skip most of the paragraphs in which 
since he’s lain here on that bed.” Mrs. Holman’s name had no place. 

Presently she went away, and Reaves returned When winter came, the two ladies spent a 
to the patient’s side. Not long after, Mr. Hol- 3 couple of months in town, and Reaves saw them 
man opened his eyes, and looked about. He ; daily; the old Cossack himself, contrary to his 


- recognized Reaves, and asked for a drink. Then 3 habit, was down for awhile, stopping at the same 


he said: “I hada fall. I remember now.” $ hotel as his niece, whom he treated as affection- 
Reaves quietly explained the accident. ately as it was'in his nature to treat anybody. 
«Yes, I know,” he replied. ‘‘My memory, During the spring, he invented some business 


for a while, wouldn’t help. I could recollect { which forced Reaves to stop a week at his house, 
only up to the moment of falling. This is not } and extorted a promise from him that he would 
my room.” spend his summer vacation there. When the 

“No. We could not carry you to your own ; time arrived, Reaves attempted to make excuses 
house,’ Reaves said, dreading the question ; to avoid going; but the exacting gentleman would 
which was sure to follow. not accept them, so the young man had to keep 

But he asked nothing; he lay still, though he? his word, though he went somewhat reluctantly, 
was not asleep, Reaves knew. Perhaps half an }andina very low morbid state of mind. 
hour later, he said: He had, a good while since, discovered that he 

‘‘ Where is she?’ was fathoms deep in love with the charming 

Reaves hesitated, and he continued impa-: widow, and certain of her connections with whom 
tiently : he had become acquainted had discovered the 

‘‘IT mean Robert’s wife. I want to see her. $ fact also; and, being always suspicious of any 
I know where Iam. I heard you talking.” man who might stand a chance of persuading the 

Reaves summoned Mrs. Holman, and, when} young lady to change her name, they artfully 
she entered, the old gentleman moved his hand ‘ contrived to rouse in his mind the idea that the 
toward her, along the counterpane, saying fair relict was adamantine in her conviction that 
slowly : ‘any and all suitors were after her money. 

“T expect I was inthe wrong. You made my; The difference in their worldly positions had 
boy happy. I’m obliged to you for all your care} already sorely troubled Reaves, and the added 
of me. Shall we be friends ?” } idea that she could suppose him a fortune-hunter 

“‘Gladly,”” she answered, and, stooping over} so rankled in his soul that he had behaved very 
him, kissed his wrinkled forehead, which he} oddly when they met in the spring; and she, of 
wrinkled more curiously than ever, though he } course, completely ignorant of the reasons for his 
looked pleased, as well as puzzled, demonstra- conduct, was somewhat hurt and indignant at 
tions of tenderness never having been in the old } what looked like mere caprice and fickleness. 
as ne ep ; ‘. So a certain estrangement had grown up 

“The millenium has begun,” was Mrs. Gor-> between them, which the summer holiday only 
ham’s observation, when the news of the old 3 deepened ; and Reaves found ample cause for 
gentleman’s conduct was given to her. “There; misery, as the neighborhood was quite gay that 
are no lions in the neighborhood, to come in and } season, and Mrs. Holman surrounded by a knot 
lie down; but I dare say, before night, Mr. Roe’s } of admirers, among whom ranked a dashing 
mad bull will be gamboling like a lamb on the } military man, considered by most beholders as 
lawn, and Richards will marry the cook— likely to carry off the prize. 
they’ve been ina continuous battle for months.; Old Holman fretted and fumed at Reaves, 
I may even begin to wax gentle myself, and take } without openly approaching the subject ; but, one 
to thinking well of people; but I hope matters; day, his patience would bear no more, for he had 
won't go quite so far as that.” got alittle frightened about the handsome colonel 

Reaves was obliged to return to New York, } himself, and he said bluntly : 
while Mr. Holman was still confined to his bed ; ‘‘T want to tell you something, young gentle- 
for he had been so terribly bruised and shaken ; man: you have been a fool—that’s what you’ve 
that his recovery was very slow. But, indeed, been.”’ 
he displayed no anxiety to be removed, and a: ‘I’m going away—I was just meaning to tell 
full month elapsed before he went home. During i you so,” rejoined Reaves, irrelevantly and wretch- 
this time, Mrs. Gorham used to keep Reaves} edly. ‘I find I must start for town this evening.” 
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‘“Very well—sorry to lose you; but, if you 
must go. you must,’’ growled the Cossack. 
“You don’t ask what you've been a fool about— 
very wise of you, too. Before you go, you can 
stop in and congratulate Mrs. Holman. Hark! 
there’s her voice in the hall now.” 

He went out to meet her, and soon contrived 
an errand which enabled him to leave the pair 
alone, hoping that the stab he had given Reaves 
might goad the young man on to speeches, which 
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} He looked so unutterably miserable that she 
‘ was softened at once, and said with a smile: 

} «I may, if you will tell me what you meant. 
iI really cannot imagine why you should con- 
gratulate me.” 

i He lost his head completely then, and, before 
| he knew it, had blurted out: 

} ‘Why, aren’t you engaged to Colonel Sey- 
} 9? 

} 


mour.: 


; She blushed scarlet, making a movement as if 


would effect an understanding between the two, ; to go away ; but old Mr. Holman stalked into the 
whom he had set his crabbed old soul on bringing ; room, just in time to catch Reaves’s awkward 


together. 
Reaves and the widow made themselves politely ‘ 


; question. 


‘“You told me so,” the young man exclaimed, 


disagreeable to each other, for a few moments; ; turning quite furiously on his host, who looked a 


then he observed, rather abruptly : 

“T was going to call on you, this morning, to 
say good-bye.”’ 

“Ah, you are leaving?’ she asked, with civil 
indifference. 

“Yes, this evening,’ he replied, trying his 
best to match her tone and manner. ‘I must go 
back to my drudgery, and leave you lucky idle 
people to enjoy the sunshine. By the way, 
speaking of sunshine reminds me: I hear that 
an extra share has descended on you. L[ believe 
I have to congratulate you. I do so most 
heartily.”’ 

Then he stopped, hearing a gasp in his voice 
which maddenet him; and she rejoined, in 
surprised interrogation : 

‘“« Congratulate me ?’’ 

“Yes; I hope you will be very happy,” he 
said, with a sickly smile, which only rendered 
his pallor and agitation more apparent. 

‘«Thanks; I shall be reasonably so, I trust,” 
she answered, haughtily, too much occupied in 
hiding her own feelings to notice his appearance ; 


“but I am not aware of any special matter on 


which I deserve your congratulation.” 

“I beg your pardon. I did not understand 
that it was a seeret,’’ cried he, in a pitiable con- 
fusion between anger and suffering.  ‘‘ Pray 
excuse my rudeness; it was not meant for such, 
believe me. It was only stupidity—I’ve blun- 
dered, as usual. Forgive me.” 


¢ fine image of unconcern. 
; ‘Uncle!’ cried Mrs. Holman, in distress and 
‘ wrathful wonder. ‘‘ You coukln’t have said that. 
> You know I am not.”’ 
“Very well, then, Gerald Reaves: now you 
} know she is not,’’ said the Cossack, coolly, ‘‘ so 
, be man enough to tell her you are in love with her 
> yourself and have been acting like a dunce on 
; account of some impossible scruples or other that 
; you've somehow got into your ridiculous head.” 
> He fired. the long sentence forth without a 
;comma, and away he went again, leaving them 
;'both so confused that for a few seconds neither 
; could speak. However, Reaves found voice at 
> length, and the mysteries were all satisfactorily 
cleared up before Mr. Holman reappeared. 
‘‘I remembered something,’’ said he, shaking 
his stick at Reaves, after one quick glance at the 
, two faces had convinced him that everything was 
right at last. ‘* Marian, that fellow told a false- 
hood. I only said he was to congratulate you. 
He jumped at all the rest of his rigmarole.”’ 
2 “It is I who must be congratulated,’ Reaves 
cried, nearly wringing the old hypocrite’s hand off. 
And then Mrs. Gorham came in, having called 
for Marian, according to promise; and she was 
‘ as delighted as the Cossack himself, when she 
. heard the news. 
; , It is pleasant to think of four people being 
; genuinely happy, so we will leave them there 
’ together. 
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Wuo is absent? I can tell 
By the eyes of Annabel, 
Turning from. her tedious book, 
Listless with a far-off look, 
While her thoughts and fancies rove 
To her distant sighed-for love. 


Annabel, fair Annabel, 
Listen to the news I tell! 
Somebody—don’t crimson so !— 
Is much nearer than you know. 
Somebody comes fast, my dear. 
Hark! bis step, his voice. He's here? 


—— 
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BY A. M. EWELL. 





THERE was trouble at Richfields plantation. ; drying-hotses scattered here ‘and’ there. ~ Within 
Indeed, when was there not trouble at Richfields, the room, all was suggestive of wealth and com- 
of all sorts but poverty? For some ugly traits ; fort: rich furniture, well-trained servants, and 
of character, growing like fungi to the Lawder ‘ gleaming silver on a table most bountifully 
family-tree and transplanted with it from worn- spread. But the stalled ox at ‘ Lawder’s”’ was 
out English ground, seemed only to be fattened } too bitterly sauced with hatred, to be pleasant 
and nourished by the rich new soil of Maryland. } eating; and, this morning, there were no happy 
Dark hints of crime, attempted or committed, ; faces gathered around the'table. Mrs. Lawder 
lingered like a bad odor through all the family { at the head—a pretty, frail, cowed -looking 
traditions. Tales of the Indian chief, who, } woman, prematurely old—poured out the coffee 
coming as a friend, had been treacherously } with trembling hands, making more than one 
murdered under the rooftree in Colonial times: } mistake as she did it. She loved her son, and, 
of a negro slave, killed by a blow from the; with incredible tenacity of affection, loved her 
master’s whip-handle: of a gambling-debt, which, } husband too—no wonder that her nerves were 
ruthlessly exacted from the wife and children of } shaken by the present ‘state of things. And 
a luckless neighbor, had added many acres to} Mistress Patsy Lawder! It is not possible to 
the already immense plantation—all these stories, Compress her charms into a few short sentences. 
and many others almost as bad, were kept alive } Some people had declared that volumes might be 
by the black people, who delighted to tell them } written thereupon, without exhausting the sub- 
to each other and to the Lawder children. } ject ; but then they were in love. ‘She was a tall 

Mr. Thomas Lawder, with whom our story has } comely creature, whose shape could not even be 
to do, was a, miser—his avarice of that far- spoiled by a gown made in the thén prevailing 
sighted kind which passes at first view for } fashion, with waistband passing across her 
generosity. ‘‘Mars’r allus keeps us up ter de bosom and just’under her armpits; her neck was 
wu’kin’-p’int—strong an’ fat. We’s plenty well set on splendid shoulders; she had hazel 
eatin’s, plenty clo’es, an’, fo’ Gawd, we pays de ; eyes, and bright brown hair dressed in loops and 
price,” old black Uncle Samson was wont to} curls on the top of her head. She had also a 
remark, with a laugh of untold cynicism. And } frank lively manner, stigmatized by her lady- 
it was true: everything at Richfields was kept } friends as “‘bold’’—being, in fact, charmingly 
in paying order. The house was handsomely ; audacious in her happy moods: though she could 
appointed and comfortable—after a ‘certain } be grave, too, and think to some purpose, as her 
material fashion—the ladies of the family richly ; straight brows and well-defined jaws might 
dressed, the slaves well housed and fed, the; indicate. This morning, she was quiet enough, 
horses for work and pleasure excellently kept, ) poor girl—pale and downcast, with not a word to 
and they all paid the price. The master was ; say. 
himself the only starved-looking creature at; Just opposite to her, sat Mr. Charles Lawder, 
Richfields: a small, delicately-made, keen-faced } her first-cousin—being her father’s nephew—one 
man was Mr. Lawder, with bright eyes whose } who had lived at Richfields all his life, and worn, 
cruelty of expression flashed out like a sharpened ; with better grace than a‘ less sweet-tempered 
knife at any time that his will was crossed : and, } person may have done, the chain of Mr. Thomas 
for several months before the time of which I} Lawder’s bounty. | His ‘fair-ftinted, handsome, 
write, his will had been constantly crossed by } though rather feminine, face and soft-blue eyes, 
another as hard and strong. , meeting his Cousin Patsy’s dark ones with a 

It was one warm sunshiny morning in October, } frequent and unmistakable ‘ glance, were in 
1807, that the Lawders were all gathered in the | marked contrast to Ben Lawder, who sat beside 
breakfast-room at Richfields. The windows} him. That young gentleman, the son and heir, 
looked southward over a large well-kept garden, { was big, strong, and lusty, with’ features pleasant 
beyond which lay, at a dead-level, fertile corn- i —except his eyes, which were too much’ like his 
fields where the cutting-process was almost done, } father’s. Usually frank and roughly jovial in 
and a wide stretch of tobacco-ground with great} manner, he wore, this morning,'’ stolid sullen 
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look, returning thus Mr. Thomas Lawder’s glance, tears and a headache for company; Ben took 
which showed, just now, its cruelest expression. } himself off, with his gun and dogs, on a ramble ; 
Again and again, during the past few years, had } while Patsy and her Cousin Charles were left to 
Mr. Lawder been called upon to pay his son’s } consult over this, as they did about every event 
recklessly-contracted debts, and a fresh discovery } their days brought forth. It had never needed 
concerning that young spendthrift’s extravagance } any formal declaration between these two, their 
had been made the day before: being the fact } \ habitual confidence and sympathy having run, 
that certain tradesfolk in the city of Annapolis, } } lifelong, i in one channel. Patsy had many lovers, 
twenty miles away, could wait no longer for their } and honestly enjoyed their admiration: maybe 
money; that there was also a bill run up, by too } \ she was a little coquettish ; but Cousin Charles 
generous “treating,” at Mason’s tavern, in that } had no fear, and felt no jealousy, knowing her 
same place; and, besides, a ‘‘debt of honor” \ too well. Mr. Lawder would have thought his 
to be paid. Mr, Thomas Lawder, though fond} nephew a-poor match indeed for Patsy: and 
of his son Ben, in his way, was also fond of his N Charles, aware of this, had been lately some- 
money; and, in this instance, the strain on heart : what fretful against his uncle’s strong will and 
and purse was a little too much. . His silent rage } his own weak one, that kept him where and 
had perhaps never been so darkly impressive } what he was. But he had never spoken to 
before, though he only said quietly that he would } : Patsy of marriage; such a possibility was yet 
go to Annapolis this very day, and settle the ; < very hazy in his own mind. He did not know 
business. ; that it existed at all in hers; they were happy 
‘Must I go with you to-day, sir?” asked Ben, {as they were—or, at least, as happy as Mr. 
breaking silence at last, when that most cheerless i Thomas Lawder’s temper would permit any of 
breakfast was nearly done. {his household to be. On that morning, Patsy’s 
‘“No, sir—no. Not you,’ was the contemptu- | } tears gave occasion for some harmless caressing. 
ous yet bitter reply. ‘‘I want to get at, the truth } He wiped them away with one hand, while the 
to-day, and I’ve a notion that will be sooner } other—small, soft, and womanish—clasped her 
done without your lying by-play and turning} waist, as he coaxed her back to smiles in those 
things wrong-side-out.”’ | sweet gentle tones of his. She was then in- 
‘‘Very well. Truth is a fine thing. I won't } clined to think that « papa’’ could not—did not, 
spoil your pursuit of it,’’ said Ben, curtly. must not—mean wnat he had said. But Charles, 
“And I give you fair, warning, sir—and all} in spite of his desire to agree with her always, 
at this table bear witness—’ here Mr. Lawder} could not deny the opposite conviction. 
pushed his chair back and stood up straight,} The day passed slowly by, and twilight came 
speaking in his quietest, most vindictive, rasping } without bringing, as was expected, the master. 
tone, ‘I give you fair warning, that this is the Ben came home to his supper, looking sullen and 
last money you will ever get from me. My } ‘ hard; Mrs. Lawder kept her room; the servants, 
money, my estate, is my own, to do with as} : well knowing that something was wrong, whis- 
I please: and I please to leave it to no reckless } pered in corners, and solemnly enjoyed this 
fool.”” His words were full of hard and steady } storm-preceding quiet, after the manner of their 
purpose, and they had their due effect. Mrs.; race and kind. They all went to bed a little 
Lawder burst out crying, and said: {later than common, that night, and still the 
‘“‘Oh, my dear Thomas: surely, you don’t master had not come. 
mean that?’ } ‘TI feel like something would happen—or had 
The blood rushed to Patsy’s face, the tears to { happened. I wish he would come back,’’ said 
her eyes. Ben looked less sulky and more } Patsy, just before the good-night, going anxiously 
resentful; and Charles Lawder, who, besides } to a window. 
being fond of Ben, had a nervous horror of } ‘“Maybe he'll stay all night at Mason’s. 
‘¢scenes,’’ turned red and white, writhed in his’ Don’t worry,’ said Charles, to comfort her; 
seat, and bit his lip till the blood came. ; while Ben, who was staring moodily at the fire, 
“That's all I’ve got to say, sir. You know, } spoke nota word. And, still silent and gazing, 
when I mean a thing, I mean it,’’ added Mr. ; she left hin-. 
Lawder, and walked out of the room—out of the Patsy was unusually wakeful, that night; 
house, soon after—and, mounting his horse, rode } eleven, twelve, sounded from the big hall-clock, 
off to Annapolis. ‘and still she could not sleep. The night was 
It was.a bad beginning for the day, which } starlit and warm as summer, stirred now and 
dragged on wretchedly enough for those he left} then by faint breezes. Her windows—on a side 
at home. Mrs. Lawder went to her room, with } of the house away from the garden—were open, 
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admitting the outside noises; and there seemed, The garden was laid off in' smooth grass walks 
to Patsy, to be a great many. The dogs barked {and trim squares; such a thing as a plough had 
a good deal, and one of them howled—most } mever been in it before; but now a plough, 
dismal of all sounds. Once she thought she} drawn by two horses and guided by Unele 
heard the trampling of a horse’s feet; but this ; Samson, was at work—cutting right across: one 
died away, amid a fresh outbreak from the dogs. } of the walks, mangling the flower-bed that edged 
Then, later’ on, she fancied an outcry, as of ) a square, and spoiling the whole orderly arrange- 
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someone in fear or pain: whereat, springing 
from bed, she went to the window and listened ; 
but there seemed nothing to hear but the rustle 
of dry fallen leaves. To her nervous fancy, 
there was something ominous and sinister in the 
very beauty and warmth of this unseasonable 
night. A good sharp honest frost, or a dashing 
autumnal rain, would have been more natural 
and better suited to her mood. She looked out 
into the soft-gray starlit haze, with a strange 
foreboding of evil; then, going back to bed, 
fell presently into fitful sleep. 

She woke later than her custom, to find the 
sun well up—shining like a red ball, in the hazy 
gray-blue sky. ‘‘Ob, I hate this weather,’ she 
sighed, over her toilet. ‘‘The season and the 
times seem all turned wrong-side-out.” Going 
down into the bréakfast-room, she found her 
Cousin Charles hovering over the fire that, for 
form’s sake, had been kindled in the fireplace. 
He shivered when she entered, and, raising: his 
face, shocked her with its haggard, worn appear- 
ance. He was pale, with a strange, set, painful 
look about the mouth and brow, and there were 
dark circles around the eyes, that met Patsy’s 
with an expression she had never seen therein 
before. It was like the backward reflection of 
some recent horror or suffering, and a. ‘cold 
obstruction’’ that was not apathy, but resistance 
to her gaze. 
the change, as if some invisible door had been 
shut between them; and, in after-days, her con- 
sciousness brought it forth with added meaning. 

‘* What is the matter?” was her greeting. 

“The matter with me? Nothing—nothing. 
A little headache—that’s all.”’ 

‘‘T don’t wonder,” she said, ‘‘nursing the fire, 
this morning. . I’m sick with heat.’ 

“Sick with heat?’ Another shiver. 
chilled, through and. through.” 

She looked at him—earnestly, keenly. 

“Charley, what is the matter? Didn’t you 
sleep, last night ?’’ 

‘Yes, yes. How you plague me!’’ he said, 
more impatiently than he had ever spoken to her 
before. 

She went to the window and looked out, to 
start back with an exclamation : 

‘* What—what are they doing? 
the garden ! 


“T am 


Ploughing in 
Who ordered such a thing?’ 


She noticed, but could then define, 3 


; ment. 

> «Oh, it’s too bad! too bad!’’ cried Patsy, 
stamping her foot. ‘‘ Who has had this done?” 
; . “The ploughing? Oh, that’s all right. “The 

’ weather is fine for that sort of work—the soil 

needed a thorough turning-up,”’ said her cousin, 

starting eagerly. 

“Why, Charley, it has that every spring. 
This was never done before—it spoils the labor 
and growth of years. Did papa order it done?’ 

“The sod can be laid again, those bunches 
of pinks re-set,’’ murmured he, ignoring her 
3 question. 

“Did pa say it must be done ?”’ 

‘Yes, yes. Why do you make a fuss? Women 
know nothing of what the soil needs. You make 
my head worse, with your fault-finding.”’ 

Patsy looked at him,'astonished; his tone was 
new to her. 

‘Upon my word, sir! Who is fault-finding 
with you, sir? If he said it was ‘to be, why 
should you be blamed?” 

“Yes, yes, dear child. I know you didn’t 
mean it. I am half crazy with this ache. 
Forgive me.’’ 

‘Oh, poor dear, let me ‘stroke away the pain,” 
she said. No danger of the offer being refused, 
though the pain seemed past ‘the exorcism of her 
white fingers. 

For awhile there was quiet, while she stroked 
¢ his forehead, he sitting with closed eyes; but, 
$ presently, she flitted to the window again, and, 
standing there, had a new idea. 

«‘Charley, I tell you what I’ll'do: I’ll have 
that tangle of raspberry-bushes there, in that 
$ corner, dug up and planted in a row along the 
‘ edge of the ploughed ground. This is the very 
time for such transplanting. I'll do it—that 
I will.” 

‘“No, you will not—you must not: Don’t 
$ think of sucha thing,” said her cousin, lifting 
‘his head with uncalled -for energy and a wild 
. gleam in his eyes. 

} «Why not?’ she asked, with a pout and 
frown. ‘Why not, if I choose, and it’s for 
$mobody’s hurting? Even papa wouldn’t cross 
>me in such a little fancy. Am I such a child, 
‘that 1 can’t have my own way in setting out a 
bush? I will do it, this’ very day—there !’” 
“Patsy, my own sweet girl, don’t do this— 
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don’t meddle with those bushes—for my sake. ; saddle; but the rider was gone—clean gone. 
Tis a fancy of mine—only a fancy. I know it} There were no proofs of a murder having been 
seems a little thing—ridiculous; but, for my } committed; no dead body could be found, though 
sake, let them alone.’ ; every wood and thicket between Richfields was 
He luid his: hand on her arm with an earnest ; , searched, every stream dragged. Mr. Lawder 
appeal—rather ,ludicrous, under the circum- ; } gould: have had no motive for suicide, and was 
stances. > certainly mot the man to run away or go in 
‘But why shouldn’t I have my fancy, too? hiding; but the fact that he was gone—dead, to 
You are i queer, this morning—I can’t make ; all intents and puirposes—remained. A kinder 
you out.’ } man would have been more regretted ; as it was, 
She turned crimson and burst into tears, just } his wife did her full share of grieving; but 
as the door opened to admit her brother. > others, even his children, had few tears to shed, 
Ben looked dull and sullen, his eyes slightly ; though the dreadful mystery had its full effect 
bloodshot. } upon them. 

+ «+ What's all this? What are you crying for, } Ben gradually stepped into the place of master, 
Patsy?’ he asked. . Whereat Patsy told her } which right was given him in the only will his 
cause of anger, with some petulant sobs. 3 father had left. In this will, made two years 

‘“©No, I won’t have the bushes moved or the } > before, the great landed estate was left to Ben: 
garden meddled with,’’ said Ben, roughly,.as if; there was a small sum of money for Charles, a 
in a mood to contradict, adding a muttered oath: } handsome support for Mrs. Lawder and Patsy, 
«« Let ’em alone, and don’t be:such a silly child.”’ } and so, according to this will, matters were 

‘You are; not master here, sir, nor likely to > settled at Richfields plantation: Ben was a more 


be,’ was her retort. +, comfortable head of the house, a kinder master 
“Oh, well, wait till the real master comes ? than his father; but the days were dark and 
home, .and ‘settle it, then,’”’ } heavy for them all. Mrs: Lawder was crushed 


Patsy was lost in amaze; that her careless; and sad; Ben’s old rough good-nature was 
brother and most’ tractable cousin should join to ; ; turned to moodiness, and he spent more time 
oppose’ her in such a small matter was past than ever before in lonesome rambles with his 


comprehension. dogs; even Patsy’s high spirits had failed; and, 
“I’m sure I wish that he would come,’’ she ’ as for Charles, who still made his home with them, 
sighed, presently. ‘It is high time.” > it- was indeed a change that had come over him. 


‘‘ Perhaps he bas found more congenial society > . His old light-hearted gayety was gone; and a 
than that of the thieves and swindlers here,” : lethargic dullness, broken by nervous fits, seemed 
said Ben, with a laugh, whereat Charles Lawder ’ to possess him. | His nights would. seem spent in 
shuddered and looked down. ; pacing to and fro, his’ days were: fitful and 

But the master came not, that morning, nor ' ; wretched, and, as nights‘ and days passed by, it 
jany morning afterward ; and, by the next day, a; was no wonder that he grew sallow and ema- 
black shadow of mystery had settled over Rich-; ciated. My dear boy, you don’t cat enough to 
fields plantation, Ben rode to Annapolis and ; ; live... What has come over you ?”’ was his aunt’s 
came back with the news that his father had ; constant remark, ignored with dull indifference. 
started home the\evening before, at sundown, and } His sensitive nature soon found out that people 
had been, met on his way thither» by several} noticed his state of mind and body, that his 
people. As we know, he had not reached it, nor } appearance before outsiders or away from home 
could anyone find out by ‘any means what had } was followed by suspicious looks, whispers, cold 
become of him. Mr. Thomas Lawder had as > avoidance on the part of some, and this knowl- 
entirely disappeared as if the earth had opened } edge was not likely to’ better his disease, what- 
and swallowed, him. Mrs, Lawder, half dis-} ever that was. .The Lawders had been too 
tracted, urged on the search, Ben and Charley prominent in the well-acquainted country neigh- 
Lawder spent days and weeks in pursuing it, the } borhood, to evade- notice now: They were 
neighbors gave their help amid great excitement discussed accordingly. Indeed, the mystery 
and many dark surmises, all to no success.’ The } concerning Mr. Thomas Lawder furnished a 
evening after the disappearance, his riding-horse } never-ending source of talk, and—without any 
was found—with the saddle on and.'part of the } disrespect to human nature be it said—of course, 
broken bridle hanging from his neck—cropping } enjoymént too. ‘‘Who was guilty im the mat- 
grass on a waste bit of common, two miles from > ter?’ was the great question, and slowly but 
Richfields. There was no sign of hard riding or? surely the answer asserted itself: ‘Charles 
fright about the horse, no blood-stains on the ; Lawder.”’ 
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As to the proofs, they began with the curious } 
change in him, dating, from that, time, and were ; 
considered, strong by).some. whose. power -of ’ 
‘‘ putting two and two! together’’ was undeniable. 
It was urged that his father had been.a very bad ; 
man; that the Lawder. blood was bad blood, and 
had more than once. broken out into crime; then 
everybody knew that. old Lawder had tyrannized 
over Charles, and that there was no love lost 
between them. , 

True, Charles had not inherited much by his 
uncle’s supposed death; but he had always been ° 
devoted to Ben; and Ben, good generous fellow, 
would share the last dollar with him. Then, last ’ 
but not, least, Charles had always had.a hanker- 
ing after his Cousin Patsy, and it was very well 
known that her father would never allow that 
match. In spite of these apparent. motives for : 
guilt, this easy tracing of cause and effect, there 
were some who urged that Charles, whatever his 
inherited ‘badness,’ had always, been gentle, 
sweet-tempered, kind as a woman to all weak 
lowly, creatures, forgiving, and weak of will. 
But this short-sighted reasoning was put down ; 
Charles’s guilt was established in society, and ’ 


himself, shunned as if he had the plague. The’ 
more imaginative busied themselves with where ; 
and how the midnight-assault had taken place ; 
where and how the body was concealed, Long } 
after the Lawders had given up the search for ; 
it, some, of their neighbors continued to seek— ; 
meeting, perhaps, a sharper disappointment. ; 
There was one other source of presumptive evi- ’ 
dence much dwelt upon; Ben Lawder was said 
to suspect his cousin; he certainly avoided him, 
and their former confidence seemed broken up. 
For what other reason could it be? 

And. Patsy—who loved Charles Lawder, and 
knew him better than anyone else in the world— } 
what of her? Strive as she might against, it, } 
the breath of outside suspicion, which she was > 
quick to detect, stirred an answering fear in her ; 
own breast. She tried to forget, but could not, 
how her cousin had been, that fatal. morning. } 
Was it remorse for a dark and fearful deed that ’ 
had looked from his white face then, that was 
eating his life out. now? Could it be possible ; 
that, to preyent Ben’s disinheritance, and to clear 
a path for his own love toward herself, he had— ; 
Thought always. broke off in a,shudder before ; 
the question was formulated ; but it would come > 
back to haunt her. The discussion about the > 
raspberry- bushes, the ploughing done in the’ 
garden, that; morning, were also darkly suggest- 
ive. Did that tangled thicket, in the far corner ; 
of the wall, conceal any dreadful thing? What 
bloody traces of crime had the ploughshare 
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hidden? She could: not: bear to set foot in the 
garden; but, it. took. on-—especially that far 
neglected corner—-a fearful. fascination for her 
eyes and, thoughts. Her old, habitual love for 
Charley was not weakened by -this fear, this 
almost’ certainty, that would not let her go: it 
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was only changed and, deepened by a passionate 


pity.. She would, have) gone to prison or to the 


> gallows, with him;.,would,;bave walked round 
the world on sharp stones, barefoot, defying all 
> mankind, for his sake. 


Patsy's love for her father was a mixture of 


; pride and duty, and. had little todo with her heart 
; not wonderful, considering what manner of man 
» he was; but now she was honestly shocked at 


the turn her own feelings, had. taken., The 


/murdered man was her fyther—most people 


would have said, not a bad father, too; and 
even the idea that Charles was his murderer—. 


or, at least, guiltily concerned in his death— 


even this could not arouse one spark of the 
natural loathing toward, her. cousin: on the 


, contrary, he was dearer to her, in his remorse, 
, his isolation, his, misery, than) ever before. 
, Reason stigmatized, her as unnatural, as being 


herself, criminal—indeed, beyond the pale of 
humanity—and flaunted the naked facts before 
her mind; but her heart. cried out on the other 
side, and would not be silenced. But the conflict 
wore out her youthful heart and strength; as 
months went on, she paled and faded, her eyes 
grew haggard, her rosy cheeks sunken and dim. 
She was much ,alone with Charles; but there 
was silence between them, like an invisible wall. 
They had heen used to sit) hand-in-hand, with 
pleasant. familiarity ; but there was nothing of 
that, now: she sat; by the couch whereon he lay 


‘ more constantly every day,.sunk,,in miserable 


silence—her, lips dumb, her head bent over her 
work. : 

One day, she thought that he fancied some 
shrinking ip her. manner: for, with an earnest 


> look, he said suddenly : 


‘Patsy, do you, trust me?’? She faltered o 
moment, and he added: ‘I mean, do you trust 


; me in what,concerns yourself?” 


‘Yes,’ she answered, steadily. 

‘‘Do you love me, Patsy 2” 

‘*¢Thou knowest that I love thee,’’’ she said, 
with high-strung solemnity of mood, that brought 
the quotation naturally to her lips. 

He still looked doubtful, and said : 

‘‘Giye, me your hand.” , She did so, with a 
grave unshrinking gesture, and he held it, clasped 
it tentatively, as if waiting for a sign, as if 


; feeling the pulse of her, moral attitude toward 


himself. There was no quiver of the palm, no 
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faintest repulsive gesture of the tender steadfast } with no evidence of circumstance to show the 
fingers; he pressed. it to his lips and to his heart ; right or the wrong of that matier. But there 
with a sob, and gave it up as one might a last $is another kind of evidence, sir; and by that 


hope of salvation. ‘‘ Dear child—dear heart! you have been judged. Miserable boy, what has 


God bless you, my own! Something stands ; been eating your heart out? What has brought 
between us; I can’t tell what now. I think I’m} you to what you are now? Your guilt has told 
dying by inches. Maybe, at the last, I can ease; on itself; and, besides, all know how your 
my heart of it all.’ Perhaps he was hoping; uncle’s taking-off advantaged you. ‘Murder 
that she would draw him out to tell it now, and } will out’ is the old saying; such black doings call 
the momentous question was actually on her lips, ; for punishment from all law-abiding citizens. 
she feeling that any confession, even the worst, ; Charles Lawder, in presence of all here assembled, 
would be better than this; but her heart sick-} I charge you with the murder of your uncle— 


ened, and the words died away. unspoken. 

So month after month went by, until the 
coming of October, a year after the disappearance 
of Mr. Thomas Lawder. The very anniversary 
of that day, when he rode away for the last time, 
came around—warm, bright, and summer-like— 
bringing with it the vivid remembrance always 
deepened by such exact repetition of minor 
circumstances; and, that pleasant afternoon, 


a crowd of unusual visitors came to Richfields. } 


Mrs. Lawder was, ‘as usual, shut up in her 
room; and Ben, Charles, and Patsy were, for 


a wonder, all three together in the sitting-room, > 


when a servant ushered them in—old Doctor 


Baywood, Mr. Strong, the gentle little white- > 


haired minister of the parish, several other 
gentlemen who were among their nearest and 
oldest 


nobody introduced. |The solemnity of all their ; 
faces may have been laughable, ‘under some ; 
circumstances; but, in this instance,’ it only ; 


brought strange foreboding to hearts already sick 
and fearful. Charles roused himself to sit up 
wearily on the sofa, where he had been lying 
all day. Patsy shrank back into a cornér behind 
him, dreading she knew not what. 
comed them rather coldly, and they all took 
seats bolt-upright, with the air of men who had 
a hard duty to perform. 


Doctor Baywood and the minister looked at ; 


each other; they all: looked at each other 


uneasily; and at last the good old doctor, who ‘ 


had known the young Lawders all their lives, 
cleared his throat, and, with’ great effort, began. 


“Charles Lawder,” he said, ‘“‘maybe your | 
conscience tells you what ‘business it is that > 


4 


brings us here to-day. 


Charley’s sickly face turned'a shade paler; ' 
but he lifted his head up with more dignity } 


than perhaps he had ever shown before. 


‘*My conscience has nothing to say about it, ° 


sir. Perhaps you will enlighten jit.” 
“Charles Lawder,’’ went on the old man, 
more sternly, ‘‘ this’ time a year ago; ‘your uncle 


disappeared from our midst, in the night-time, 


neighbors, ‘and ‘a strange man whom ; 


Ben wel- 


; Thomas Lawder.”’ 

3} Dead silence followed the last words, and all 
> eyes were fixed on Charles Lawder. The bright- 
red spot that had burned on his cheek when the 
old gentleman began had changed to a deadly 
{ paleness; but his hand did not tremble, as he 
> laid it on a table near-by, and, turning half- 
; around, looked at his Cousin Ben. The glance 
was solemn, piercing, almost stern, and it directed 
all eyes to Ben’s face, which had grown very 
, pale, but showed no other sign of fear or 
} agitation. 

> He returned the other’s gaze, for a moment; 
> then, as if drawn by resistless influence, rose 


>and came forward in their midst, looking round 
> upon them all—hard, resolute, defiant. 

‘Well, if it’s come to this,’ he said, in a 
; hoarse but steady voice, “if you meddling fools 
} come here and force a double murder on me, I'll 
I killed my father.” 

He paused, breathing heavily ; Charles hid his 
face with a groan, Patsy gave a faint choked 
cry; but the others were dumb with horror and 
» surprise. He went on hurriedly, as if eager to 
¢ tell all: 

‘‘We had parted on bad terms, that morning 
when he left. I was restless, that night, and 
‘ couldn’t sleep, and was walking about out-of- 
’ doors, late, when he came. He left his horse at 
the stable, and came up to the house through the 
‘garden. I met him there. We had some hard 
‘ words, and he threatened to cut me off without 
a cent. He meant it, too.’ He paused, moist- 
éned his lips, drew a long breath, and went on 
again: ‘ There’s a devil in me, when I’m roused 
—you all know I came honestly by it. I struck 
‘him, and we fought. He got me down, and I 
; stabbed him with my pocket-Knife. Wait— 
listen! ‘Let's have it all out. I hid the body: 
‘buried it in a gully washed out between the 


; make a clean breast of it. 


> garden-wall and a thicket of bushes down there. 

Charles helped me about that. He came and 
Scaught’ me at it. Nobody could have been 
}'worse cut up than he was about it, but he wasn’t 
: going to help put a rope around my neck. He 
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I’m ready and glad to give myself up.” 


A half-hour later, he had said good-bye to his 
horror-stricken, weeping, half-crazed mother, 
and started for the county jail, escorted by the; than Charles’s guilt would “have done, the 
strange man, who happened to be a sheriff, and } inherent badness of the Lawder blood: a theory 


some of his old neighbors. 


stood by me, and it’s gone hard with him, as you ; 
can see. i 
his shoulders. 


2 
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Ben Lawder escaped from prison before his 
I never thought of it’s being laid on} trial came off, and, fourteen years afterward, 
We turned the horse, saddled } news of his death in the far West came back to 
and bridled, loose in the ‘public road. ~ That's} his old’ ‘neighborhood. 
all. 


His' crime formed a 
} hideous climax to all the Lawder wickedn 
> and people consoled themselves for the mistake 
} about Charles by the fact that it proved, no less 


ess 


ss, 


Not till the close of} freshly aired when, two years later, Patsy 


that distressing long-remembered day did Patsy } married her cousin. They lived at. Richfields— 


have a chance to speak with her cousin, 


Then, 


sold Mrs. Lawder, Patsy, and Charles; 


for, 


still wretched, wan, and broken, but with some} though the place held fearful. memories, their 


faint sigu of relief in his eyes, he came to her and > happiest ones hovered about it, too. 


asked: *‘ Patsy, one thing I must know. Did you 


believe I did it?’ 


sick with the revulsion, the dreadful certainty, 
that the day had brought, and answered: ‘ Yes,” 


‘And if it had been true, Patsy ?”’ 
‘‘God help me,” she said, ‘‘1’ll say the truth. } 


It may have been the ruin of my soul, but I'd 
have loved you still.” 





> 


} oppressed by melancholy fits. 


} traits of her character. 


> 
5 
5 
5 
5 
> 
) 
2 
5 
§ 
> 
> 
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} Charles 
} Lawder never recovered from the ravages of that 
She leaned against the wall, } terrible secret, but was always nervous, sickly, and 
His dependence 
on Patsy brought out the strong, noble, protective 
They were true as steel 
to each other, and, as years went on, the dark 
‘ shadow of crime that had spread oyer their lives 


: was pierced by soft gleams of happiness and peace. 
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BY GERTIE V. 


MACK, 





Dar inc, my brushes are washed and dried, 
Picture and palette are put away ; 

Come sit on the ottoman—here, at my side— 
And sing, in the light of the dying day, 


Here, in this picture-world of Rome, 
With your tender eyes for my guiding-star, 
How seldom I think of my early home, 
Across the ocean so wild and far. 


Oh, the old, hard, passionate life over there ! 

It is gone; but some of its dreams come true. 
And could any existence be more fair 

Than this I am leading, with art and you? 


Why, she is silent—she’s fast asleep. 

What a picture she makes, in that stately chair, 
With its cushions of crimson velvet deep, 

And its antique carving, quaint and rare! 


Her head, with its classic Grecian grace, 
And its wavy tresses, black as night, 

Is so statuesque; and the beautiful face 
Looks strangely pale, in the waning light. 


How still on her cheek the lashes lie! 
The soft.red mouth so pensive seems, 

And her bosom heaves with a struggling sigh, 
As if she were dreaming troubled dreams. 


That sleeping form and the silence profound 
Make me feel of her very presence bereft, 

And memories old come clustering round, 
To fill up the dreary void she has left. 


Again and again, a face recurs, 
Full of a witching diablerie— 

A bright false face, less fair than hers, 
But, in spite of myself, still dear to me, 


By this later love, and this life of peace, 
I dreamed I was lifted above and apart 


From the fickle girl, whose coquettish caprice 
Won, and then'trampled upon, my heart. 


But, somehow, dreaming the old life o'er, 
From our quarrel back to the stolen kiss, 

My treacherous pulses leap once more 
With a thrill of the lost delirious bliss. 


T hate and scorn her, ix my mind, 

For her cold caprice and deceitful art; 
But, in spite of this and myself, I find 

I love her, I love her, in my heart! 


Just the beauty of flesh and blood—no more; 
Strange, it can bind with such lasting ties 
A’man whose hopes and efforts soar 
Above her worldly sympathies! 
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Had I won her, what would have been my lot? 
Narrow, and filled with domestic strife: 

My best hopes blighted and half forgot, 
Save for broken dreams of a higher life. 


But this wronged and innocent sleeper seems, 
Woman and wife although she be, 

Like a guardian-angel, known in dreams— 
Or like my better self—to me. 


Ah, she stirs! What, awake at last? 
IT have been so sad and lonely here; 

Your place was usurped by a ghost of the past, 
That wrung my heart with memories drear, 


What was it? ‘Nay, you shall never know, 
My white-winged dove of peace; indeed, 
It seems like a sin to talk of woe, 
Such a charméd halcyon life we lead. 


Sit as you are, in that crimson chair, . 
Bathed in the dying light of day, 
And looking so picturesque and fair,’ 
And sing till you charm such thoughts «way. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. }came into her room, seized the voluminous 
DoroTHEa arrangéd the soft fuzz of hair over } garment with playful violence, and, flinging it on 
her forehead with provoking composure. She 
had been so long threatened with disinheritance 
that her mother’s harangue made no impression 
on her. 

‘©Oh, mamma, do stop talking about that loaf 
of bread, that is to be always under your arm, 
just to spite me, er people will think we have 
kept a corner-bakery ; and that is worse than oil, 
which you will not permit me to mention, now 
that wé have got rich with it.” 

The girl had become so accustomed to waging 
open war with her mother, that she hardly 
recognized her own rudeness in this reply. She 
had intended to mention the visit that Dayton 
had proposed for his friend; but left the room, 


a chair, bade Rue to liurry up and get on her 
things, for Mr. Dayton had a friend who was ill 
and wanted help which they were bound to give. 
Rue started to her feet with a faint sob of 
delight, and, waiting to ask no questions, hurried 
on her simple walking-dress. Dayton’ was wait- 
ing for them downstairs, and, supposing they 
came by the arrangement of Mrs. Brooks, went 
with them at once on his errand of mercy. 
The walk was a pleasant one, the day bright 
and exhilarating. Dayton remarked that Rue’s 
cheek ,was pale, and that she had lost much of 
the quiet repose that had seemed so beautiful to 
him in the country. He noticed, also, that she 
spoke breathlessly, like one taken by surprise, 
provoked by this worn-out threat and muttering { and his heart yearned with pity for her loneli- 
to herself: ness, which was apparent even in company. 
‘Why should I trouble myself to talk with her; But the bright sun, the gay groups of people 
about it? One is always right in taking care of‘ through which they passed; soon brought color 
asick man. Anyway, Iam going. Rue will be‘ into that fair young face. Dorothea talked 
rapidly and at random; for, with all her courage, 
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company enongh; ‘and a thousand times’ pleas- ‘ 
anter. The way she bears down upon poor Rue ‘ the girl was a little nervous about her sudden 
is dreadful. . Every day she threatens to send ‘ escapade, and began to ask herself what her 
her home to her mother—who is miserable ‘ father might think. of it, and if she had acted 


enough without her, I dare say. Sometimes ‘ quite fairly by Dayton. 


I wish she could send us all back into the old 

home and the old’ life.” something like her former companionship: ‘‘ who 
With her mind: fulliof these thoughts, the girl: is this poor old man we are going to visit? I 

put on her most becoming outéloor-costume, took ‘ only know that Mr. Dayton is interested in him, 

time to set the bonnet daintily on her head before ; and thinks we can be useful.’ 

the glass, and went in search of Rue, who was Dorothea laughed lightly. 

generally to be found in her own room—cutting, ; Mr. Dayton can tell you more about him 

changing, and, sewiug on, some, garment, which than I know; but you. are all wrong as to his 

Mrs. Brooks considered insufficiently ornamented ; being poor or old. Mr. Hurst is in no state of 

by her dressmaker. 


«Tell me,’ Rue said, addressing Dorothea with 
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: destitution, no? so very ill that we may not cheer 


Dorothea had :made many efforts to change all ’ him up a little without being first-rate nurses. 
this; but any attempt of the kind was met with é Pray tell Rue what lie is, Mr. Dayton, for I 
prompt opposition, and’ was“sure ‘fo''end in a hardly know.” 
contest like that which had just transpired’ «He is aman not, far from my own age, was 
between the ‘mother ‘and child, white it resulted my classmate at college, and has been my fast 
in no good to Rue herself. ‘friend ever since. He is not strong, and those 

Rue was sewing lace on the sleeves of a‘ who love him as I do have reason to fear that 
erimson . silk’ dress which Mrs. Brooks had { his health will break down completely, if he 
resolved to wear that afternoon, when: Dorothea remain in his present despondent mood. Men 
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do exist, Miss Hilton, who cannot: prevent an 
over-sensitive mind preying on the body, and he 
has all the keen sensibility of great genius.” ; 

‘Great genius?’ repeated Rue, kindling into ; 
surprise. ‘You mean—’ $ 

‘That Owen Hurst is a poet, in the best sense } 
of the word; not a mere maker of verse, but a‘ 
man of deep and original thought—a good man, | 
who can imagine wrong in his art, but never 
practice it in his life. This is the person we are 
going to see.” 

‘A man of. genius,-and a poet.” 

Rue repeated these words to herself more than 
once: a thrill of strange delight followed them. 

At last, they reached one of those small 
wooden cottages that deform so many watering- 
places with their cramped accommodations. A ° 
few garden-flowers and some stinted shrubbery 
embellished the front yard, Rue scarcely noticed 
the room they entered, so sombre was the light 
that stole through its closed blinds. She only 
saw the figure of a young man: tall, slender, and 
wavering a little when he stood up. to receive | 
them, as if the effort to arise had overtaxed. his | 
strength. 

‘Sit down, Hurst, sit down,’ said Dayton, 
laying his hand gently on the sick man’s 
shoulder. ‘My young friends do not expect 
to be entertained as guests. 
ill you have been, and only wish to bring a little 
brightness from the outside world in here.’’ 

Hurst had no strength to’ reply, but settled 
back on the sofa from: which he had risen, with 
a sigh of relief. 


’ 


“That is right, old fellow,’ said Dayton, ; 


arranging the cushions .so. that he might rest 


upon them while seeming to sit up, ‘‘The young 3 


ladies will find seats; while I let in a breath of | 
fresh air.” 

“Is it close? Ah, yes; I did not think of 
opening the: blinds.. It is very kind in you. | 
How cool and sweet the air is!” 

The voice in which these few. grateful words 
were uttered made Rue hold her breath. 

Dorothea moved toward the sofa, and seated 
herself. near it. 

“Yes,” she said, with cheery frankness, ‘‘ we ; 
have only come: out of the crowd to. bring a 
little news of it to you.” 

A small table stood near the head of the sofa, ‘ 
on which some books were lying; and a page of ; 
manuscript, much broken up in the lines, was > 
half concealed under them. Dayton took it up, 
read a few words, and shook his head. 

“At your old work, eh? Well, well, I 


rather find you reading a novel.” 


They know how ; 


‘ breaking through all ler timidity. 

’ anyone must desire to hear this twice. 
: poetry is not worth much which will not bear 
‘ reading again and again.” 


“ 


Hurst smiled, and then Rue saw that his face 
was, strangely. beautiful: not from regularity of 


} features or rich ‘coloring, but as a diamond is. 


made resplendent by the light shining through it. 

He addressed Dorothea rather than Dayton, 
who had unconsciously broken in upon what she 
was saying. 

“I have not interested myself much in the 
world outside me, and I am not strong enough to 
read much at a time; but Dayton will not permit 
me to, feel the loss.”’ 

‘I promised that one of the young. ladies 
should take my place,’ saidDayton, busying 


‘ himself with the books on the table, “for we 


must not indulge in long conversations. 
of you shall it be?” 
Dorothea blushed, and shook her head. 


Which 


Rue 


; was frightened, and was about to excuse herself; 


but Hurst turned his eyes upon her with a look 
of appeal, and she reached out her hand for the 
book, though it trembled like a leaf when she 


began to read. 


Either by accident, or a wish to arouse Hurst 
from the despondency into which he had fallen, 


‘ Dayton had. selected a volume of the young 


man’s own poems, that had been’ published 
anonymously and were just then a subject of 
much comment in the literary world. 

The book was entirely new, both to Dorothea, 
and ;Rue, or the girl would never have found 


. courage to read it at all, with those dark eyes: 


fixed upon her—timidly, as if he too. shared: in 
the agitation that for a few seconds: kept: her 
silent. : 

When she began to, read, he. recognized the 
poem as his own, and a vivid blush broke over 
his pale face. He started up. 

‘* Not that, not that,’ he exclaimed: ‘it is the 


} wrong book.”’ 


‘But the beginning is so beautiful:. let me go 
on a little while, at. any rate,’ pleaded the girl, 
“Surely, 

Indeed, 


Hurst sank back upon the, sofa, greatly 
disturbed, by a fear that he had betrayed himself, 
but listening with the inexpressible delight of a 


‘ person who hears the music of a sweet and well- 


trained voice given to his own ideas, 
In a few minutes, all the excitement that had 
fettered Rue’s faculties at first died out, and her 


> yoice filled the little: room naturally as the soft 


summer air that swept in through the blinds. 


; She read on and on, passing from. one poem to 
suppose you cannot help it; but I would much } 


another, only now and then pausing to draw 
a. delighted breath when some new idea awoke 
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the response of her heart; and, as she read,‘ wealth. Not exactly the person our belle of the 
Hurst, half reclining on the sofa, gazed upon next season should: be intimate with, at this 
her, his eyes now clouded. with sadness, now > crisis.’’ 

shining like stars, and again dreamy, as if the} «But you do not mean to say that she went 
sweet modulations of that voice were luring him? with this young man alone?’ questioned Mrs. 
to sleep. Norris, sharply. 

At length, Dorothea grew restless. She liked} ‘No. That slender girl, with the sweet 
poetry, but with her it was an amusement, and, > Madonna face Mrs. Boardman admires so much, 
if continued too long, lost its zest. > was with her; but she is only a companion— 

Rue recognized the gesture, and closed her} maid, or something of that kind—and that 
book. ‘Forgive me; I scarcely know when to ; amounts to nothing.” 
stop,” she said. ‘ Havel tired you very much?’ ; «Of course, that girl must be sent back to the 

The girl addressed this question to Hurst. 3 country.”’ 

“Tired me?) Oh, you will never know what} Mrs. Norris spoke as if she held full authority 
pleasure all this has given me.” {in the Brooks family, and could dismiss any 

Dayton leaned over him and whispered: “‘ You } member from it by a simple expression of her own 
‘see, there is yet something in the world worth } will. 
living for.”’ 3 Mrs. Boardman, who had seemed to be reading 

Hurst lifted his eyes, supernaturally reed per the time, looked up, but turned back to her 
from illness, to the face of his friend, whose} book without speaking; her sweet old face was 
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’ heart beat lighter from what he read there. flushed a little, however. 
; Mrs. Norris was greatly displeased with the 
CHAPTER XXIX. news Chapperton had brought her. She was an 


Mr. CHArPrPerTON usually had some compliment } exceedingly liberal woman, where religious belief 
‘to offer or intelligence to communicate to Mrs. } and morals were concerned ; but, on all points of 
Norris, whenever she made her appearance 3 social etiquette, severely critical, and occasion- 
among the habitués of the hotel. On one} ally unpleasantly dogmatic. 
particular morning, directly after the rather} That Mrs. Vose, just at this time, should have 
independent step Dorothea and Rue had taken in a chance to magnify into scandal Dorothea’s rash 
visiting the lodging of Owen Hurst, he was'talk- 3 visit to the room of a stranger roused her to anger 
ing with her in a low Voice, but very earnestly. ; against her new protégée. While this feeling 

‘‘ These young ladies are so lately from the back- } was at its height, Mrs. Brooks happened to come 
‘woods that-any indiseretion might be excused ; ; into the parlor, which Chapperton had just left. 
‘but Miss Brooks is so beautiful, and in every; ‘This is a pretty story that is going the 
‘way all that we can desire, that she is sure to be } rounds about your daughter,” said the irate lady, 
made an object of scandal, if the least cause can } as Mrs. Brooks seated herself. 
ibe found; and Vose is just now especially on the} “About my daughter?” : 
alert. She feels her own popularity aiding, ; Mrs. Brooks, as the reader understands, was 
‘and knows that this young person has won the } not a woman of divine temperament, and both 
favor you once bestowed on her. For the world, 3 the haughty air and unceremonious assault. of 
1 would not let her have the advantage over us } her new friend aroused her into antagonism in 
‘that a crafty manipulation of this story might ? an instant. 
give.” . > “My danghter?”’ she repeated. “Who has 

Mrs. Norris listened intently, and her face} dared to say anything against her?” 
clouded over, though she said rather haughtily: 3 «Qh, people do not say things here, in good 

“JT do not think Mrs. Vose will venture to» society; they only hint and whisper,” replied 
assail anyone whom I may choose to countenance. } Mrs. Norris. ‘You can always meet a whirl- 
By this time, she must have discovered how } wind—there is some dignity in that; but you 
futile that is. But you are right. This Brooks} never know where to search for the quiet wind 
girl must not be permitted to injure herself by } that creeps through cracks and into crevices. To 

imprudence of this kind. Who was it, you say, } persons brought up in the country, an escapade 
that led her into the affair ?”’ 2 like that of your daughter and her maid seems 

“Young Dayton.' He is a friend of Mrs. } nothing; but it may occasion a world of mischief 

Boardman, I. believe, and is a presentable } here.” 

young fellow, in a general way— educated, Mrs. Brooks was crimson—face, hands, and 
clever, and all that; but only'a sort of agent in} neck; she stood no longer in awe of Mrs. Norris 
ithe company from which‘ Mrs. Brooks draws her } or any other woman, for her old dominant spirit 
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was aroused, and that always swept everything } 
before it. 

“Brought up in the country? Whispers } 
against my Dorothea—my Dora, I mean? Who } 
dares to taunt me with being brought up in the 
country, or my daughter with anything?’ ; 

‘‘Calm yourself, my dear madam, and cool 
your face a little,” said Mrs. Norris, reaching | 
out her fan. ‘‘ People are looking this way, and 
will be apt to think us quarreling, which would 
be worse than all the rest. If you can manage 
to look a little indifferent, I will tell you what ; 
our friend Chapperton has been saying to me. I 
must confess, it has put me out of sorts.” 

Here Mrs. Norris leaned forward, and, with 
an appearance of great cordiality, enlightened 
Mrs. Brooks regarding Dorothea’s visit to Owen ° 
Hurst’s lodging. 

But, instead of appeasing Mrs. Brooks’s : 
resentment, this effort at conciliation only served 
to direct it into a still more dangerous channel. 
Rue Hilton was the companion who was supposed 
to have led Dorothea astray, and upon that gentle 
girl Mrs. Brooks turned her wrath with hateful 
alacrity, now that she had found reasonable 
cause for the smoldering dislike that always 
rankled in her bosom against her daughter's 
friend. 

Flushed and still excited, but with something 
like a glare of triumph in her eyes, the woman 
forgot the assumption of Mrs. Norris that seemed 
unbearable for a time, and went away in search 
of a new object on which her wounded pride 
might avenge itself more safely and with deeper } 
satisfaction. Never had the mistress of Hollow 
Swamp farm appeared more like her old self 
than she did while threading the crowd, on her 
way to the apartment where Dorothea was read- 
ing, upon the sofa, while Rue was hard at work ; 
on the crimson dress which she had left but ; 
partly trimmed, and for that had been severely | 
reprimanded in the morning. 

When Mrs. Brooks entered the room, Rue } 
dropped both hands, which held the silk, into } 
her lap, and looked on the stormy face turned § 
threateningly upon her. ; 

“You can put that dress aside. There is no } 
need of pottering over it another half-century, } 
and spoiling it at last. You will have plenty to} 
do, in the time you have, to pack up for a journey } 
home.” 

Rue dropped her work entirely, and for one ; 
instant clasped her hands with delight. Then } 
came a sense of the rude harshness in which the 
words of deliverance had been addressed to her, 
and the color died out from her face. ; 

**I—I do not understand,” she faltered. 3 


> construed into? 
> their chambers by girls of your age, or any con- 





Dorothea sprang from the sofa, and flung 
down her book. 

‘“‘What is this? What were you saying, 
mother? Rue going home? Who on earth ever 
thought of such a thing?’ i 

«J have thought of it, and decided on it. ’ 
That is sufficient. She will never again have 
power to bring disgrace on me or mine.” 

‘‘ Disgrace ?’’ faltered Rue, starting to her feet 
and turning still more pallid about the mouth. 

“« Disgrace?’ exclaimed Dorothea, vehemently. 
‘*Oh, mother, how can you?” 

‘* How could I ever consent to bring her here, 


’ when I might have known that her influence 


would sooner or later lead you into disgracing 
yourself?” 

‘** Mother !”’ 

‘‘ Yes, disgrace,’’ repeated the irate woman. 
“What else can your conduct yesterday be 
Young men are not visited in 


dition, without scandal, and that Rue Hilton has 
brought on us all.” 

“What—I? 1?” 

Rue could not utter another syllable—some- 
thing seemed choking her; but Dorothea, flushed 
crimson to the temples, and her beautiful eyes 
took fire. 

“Ah, now I understand. As usual, you are 
blaming her for my own fault. It was I who 
took Rue from her dreary work here, and made 


; her go with me to see that sick young man. She 


knew nothing of where she was going, and, this 
very minute, thinks that you knew all about our 


‘ going. Look at the dismay on her face now, 


when she begins to understand the trouble I 
have led her into. It is pitiful~it is cruel. I 
would rather, a thousand times, bear all the 
reproach you can heap upon-me, though it was 
partly your own fault, for I meant to tell you of 
the sick young gentleman; but you were angry 
about something, and drove it all out of my 
head. You are wrong in thinking we went 
alone: Mr. Dayton was with us.’’ 

“Mr. Dayton? Worse and worse. I suppose 
he and your angelic’ friend had an under- 
standing?’ sneered Mrs. Brooks, feeling herself 
discomfited, but still resolved to persist in her 
original idea regarding Rue. 

“Mr. Dayton does not know that I did not 
ask your consent to visit his friend. I promised 
to do so, but did not care enough about it. We 
never thought it wrong to visit any ‘sick ‘person, 
at Hollow Swamp. That was always expected. 
Mr. Dayton thought that you might go yourself, 
I suppose; for he asked why you did not come. 
I remember now. Anyway, he was with us.” 
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Dorothea made all this explanation with vehe- 
ment warmth, while Rue stood dismayed and 
trembling with the shock of a false accusation 
so coarsely pronounced. 

“Tam ready to go: I wish to go,’ she said, 
at last, dropping into the chair from which 
she had risen, and covering her face with both 
hands in a vain attempt to check the tears that 
came to her eyes. ‘I did not think to return 
home in this way. Oh, my poor mother! it will 
break her heart.’’ 

‘““No! no!” exclaimed Dorothea, throwing 
her arms around the poor girl, and kissing the > 
hands that covered her face. ‘+ Mother is not 
cruel enough for that. I will never permit my 
disobedience to fall on you—never, never. Oh, 
mamma—dear mamma—just tell her not to think 
of it again. Tell her that you are convinced 
that I was in fault, and no one else. I shall be 
so grateful, if you will. Indeed, indeed, my 
heart will break, if she be made to suffer.” 

Here Dorothea turned to her mother implor- | 
ingly, and held out her arms. Mrs. Brooks 
evaded them, and pushed the girl away. 

“T am not to be persuaded out of my own 
senses,” she said; and, turning haughtily to ° 
leave the room, she stood face to face with her 
husband. 


Dorothea saw him, sprang forward, and threw } 


her arms around his neck. 

‘Oh, papa, you have just come in time: for 
I know you will forgive me and help me. 
Nobody but you can make mother believe that 
she is wrong. "Rue is not to blame. I am awful; 
but she is innocent. You will not let her be 
sent away—promise me, promise me.”’ 

Brooks, who had just returned to Saratoga, 
after an absence of many days, received this 
passionate address with astonishment. . Never 
since she was a little child had Dorothea flung 
her arms around his neck with such abandon of 
affection. Never had his heart risen with such 
tender warmth to meet hers., He took her face } 
between his hands and kissed her on the forehead. 

‘“My child—my own dear child,” he. ‘said, 
“J do not understand. This cannot all come of 
your gladness to see me. I only wish it. may be 
so. You are troubled. What has happened?” 

Before anyone else could speak, Dorothea told 
her story, taking all the blame on herself, and 
even excusing her mother: who stood by, hard 
and cold, watching this new outburst of sympathy 
between her husband and daughter with. cold 
displeasure. In all his, life, Brooks had never 
met her-so lovingly. 

‘It is not strange that your mother should be’ 
a little angry,’ he said; ‘‘but there is nothing - 
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As for Rue, 
I do not see that she has done anything to be 
censured for, or that should make her cry so 


} in all this that she cannot forgive. 


2 bitterly.”’ 


“Qh, of course not,’ muttered Mrs. Brooks, 
under her breath; ‘she is always right.”’ 

Brooks turned his face upon her, with an 
expression of entreaty in it that she had never 
seen there before. 

“You will not be hard upon the girls,’”’ he 
said. ‘They. always had so much liberty, in 


| the old home, that we ought not to demand 


perfect circumspection all at once. Besides, 
Dayton was with them; and I have the greatest 
confidence in him. Let the thing pass, Maria, 
and they will be more careful hereafter.” 

“Yes, after we have been the scandal of all 
Saratoga. Dayton is a capital agent—and I have 
never protested against his having a liberal 
interest in the company ; but that does not make 
him the social guardian of my daughter, or make 
the girl who sits whimpering there a fit person to 
be her friend.” 

A faint smile stole over Brooks’s face, These 
airs of pretension in his wife,,so easily assumed 
in her new condition, would have been. amusing 
but for the interest he felt in their object. As it 
was, he said quite seriously : 

‘‘Mr. Dayton is my friend; and, in my family, 
I wish him always to be received with consider- 
ation.” 

Mrs. Brooks opened her dark eyes widely. 
Never had sbe heard eyen an implied opinion 
of hers questioned so decidedly before, 

“ Still,’ she said, erecting her figures to its 
utmost height, ‘‘in these rooms, as well as in 


my own house, guests will be received as I may 


decide. I haye told this young lady to prepare 
for her return home, and my daughter will soon 
be made to understand that young Dayton must 
look. elsewhere for an object to his ambition.’’ 
Rue Hilton uncovered her face, and looked up. 
Something in. those large pleading eyes seemed to 
smite the man with a sudden impulse of tender 
ness. He drew nearer to her, and, when she 


said: ‘Only ask her not to send me away in 
disgrace, it would. kill my mother,” he stooped 
down and touched her forehead with his lips— 
tenderly, reverently, as devotees kiss the Holy 


Bible. He was not aware of this: would not 
have believed it, a moment after, had any person 
told him what he had done; but Rue felt that 
scarcely -perceptible touch of his lips thrill 
through her, and a gleam of hope brightened 


> her features. 


The wife glanced from the face of the girl to 
that of her husband. Then the glitter of steel 
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}her faculties that she was unconscious of the 
the angry color in her cheeks kindled into flame. consent she was giving to a project that would 
‘Have no fear; she shall return to her} probably have met with opposition, had she under- 
mother, but in all honor, and reverenced as one! stood its import. As it was, Mrs. Boardman 
so gifted and so kind deserves. No shadow of hurried the young ladies away, chatting pleas- 
censure shall touch her,’ said Brooks, address-} antly all the time, and thanking Mrs. Brooks 
ing his wife, without seeming to observe the } over and over again for trusting them to her 
sudden passion that a sharp pang of jealousy had } discretion so graciously. 
intensified into rage. ‘As for Dayton, I cannot } 
honorably permit his mame to be so rudely } 
mentioned in my family; for, to us, he has been ; 
a firm and valuable friend. There is nothing in ; 
this young man that does not honor the trust we } 
have given him. 
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came into her eyes, her lips closed sharply, and 


CHAPTER XXX. 

In the principal parlor, through which half 
the inmates of the hotel were passing, Mrs. 
Humphrey Vose was holding her impromptu 
My daughter can have no safer morning levee. Something particularly interest- 
companionship, among the men who surround ; ing was under discussion, in which that lady 
her. He has always had my approbation.” } joined with more than her usual languid indif- 

‘Your approbation ?”’ exclaimed Mrs. Brooks, ; ference. 
who lost all command of herself, while Dorothea} “‘ Oh,”’ she was saying, “ you should not judge 
drew close to her father with a beautiful glow of ; of these people as if they were to the manner 
thankfulness in her face, though she did not; born. For my part, it is a subject of wonder 
speak. ‘Your approbation? How long is it, } that they should have learned even the com- 
can you remember, .since I have thought that}; monest social laws so easily. That absurdly 
important, regarding my daughter ?”’ 3 pretentious woman could never have become 

“In the other life, it did not seem important } even presentable, but for her really well-bred 
that I should interfere; and, for many reasons, ;husband. As for the girls, how should they be 
it seemed to me that the child should be left : expected to understand the proprieties of a life 
entirely under your control. Fortune, either for {so new to them? That one with the poetical 
good or evil, has thrown her into a broader and 3 ; face, which some of our gentlemen rave over, 
more dangerous world, where a father’s care can ; is really only a paid companion; and the oil- 
no longer be withheld or given to another with ; heiress, with all her wild -rose beauty—I have 
safety. The welfare of my child and the honor; said, from the first, that she is beautiful—has 
of my family are involved here.’ } no pretense to good form or—” 

“The honor of your family, indeed! I; Here Mrs. Vose changed her subject, with a 
wonder what that amounts to?” broke from the } quick breath; and, casting a glance around her 
woman’s lips with a foree that drove the blood ; courtiers, went on without a break in her voice: 


from her husband's face; for the taunt it held} «As I was about to propose; we must get up 


struck him like a blow, and, during an instant, Sa garden-party—a concert, or something of the 


there was dead silence in the room. kind—or our best people will be spreading into 

Before Brooks could answer—if, indeed, he? the Adirondacks, to Niagara, or among the 
would have spoken at all—there was a light; Thousand Islands. Ah, Mrs. Boardman: going 
knock at the door; and Mrs. Boardman, who ’ out so early? Miss Brooks, too, with her bonnet 
was now so intimate with the family that she } on, so soon after breakfast. I do not wonder: 
came without announcement, supposing her | the day is delightful.” 
knock responded to, turned the latch and entered,} Mrs. Boardman lingered a few moments, in 


smiling and full of cheerful animation. 

‘«T came to borrow the young ladies for an hour 
or two,”’ she said, without observing the strange } 
excitement that had been so suddenly quelled in } 
the group she had glided into. ‘There is a bit } , 
of gossip going on downstairs, that I mean to} 
hush in my own way before it grows into} ; 


acknowledgment of this cordial address. 
““Oh, yes,’ she said: “we are engaged for 


'a long walk, to repeat a mest interesting visit 


we paid yesterday—to a friend of mine, who is 
lying ill at one of the cottages: young Mr. Hurst. 
Now I think of it, there was a time when you and 
he were almost inseparable. 
} seen him: 


Of course, you have 


scandal.”’ though I do not think he mentioned 

Mrs. Brooks gave a confused reply to this it, yesterday. Ah. here comes Dayton. We must 
request, without really understanding the mean-{ not keep him waiting, or I shall be in deeper 
ing of it; for the assertion of authority in her} disgrace than yesterday. Good-morning, Mrs. 
husband, after so many years of acquiescence, } Vose. Shall I tell your poet that he may expect 


and the new emotion of jealousy, so occupied all } a visit from you?” 
Vou. XC.—8. 
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<‘It is so long since 1 have had the pleasure } when she was 


of seeing Mr. Hurst, that he will hardly expect 
that,’’ answered Mrs. Vose.. ‘‘I remember him 
as a very interesting young person—so gifted 
und original; but the world is full of genius 
now, and new authors are constantly crossing 
one’s path. Of course, I regret, that anyone 
so gifted should be ill. 


She understood, as well as if she had listened to 
every word, that Mrs. Vose, in her usual soft and 


sugared voice, was distilling the poison for a: 


future scandal among her votaries, and that her 
own adroit action, with its implied falsehood, had 


‘een sufficient to baffle the first subtle attempt. 
«I came to the rescue just in time,’’ she said, Q 


with a meaning smile, as Dayton met them. 
«The girls are innocent of my little ruse —let 
them remain so. It is not often that | indulge in 
Do not make me blush for this one.”’ 
Dayton laughed. 
** 1 will not even ask you what it is,” he said. 
“¢That it has had its effect, I am certain: for I 


.a white lie. 


saw Chapperton softly rubbing his plump white 


hands, with great glee, as you passed from the 
room.” 

Mrs. Boardman laughed lightly. 

«« Mrs. Brooks will be informed of all the par- 
ticulars before our return,”’ she said; ‘for never 
had star a more faithful satellite than Chapperton 
has become to our millionaire. In fact, I think 


he is the only habitué of the place who has } 


any real influence with her. 
contrast there is between her and the man whose 
name she bears. After all, I think the girl is 


more like her father, or will be; but, if I mis- ‘ 


take not, the mother will shape her destiny. 
There is a strong will under all her. airs: a 
woman is not always weak because she is 
supremely vain.”’ 

Mrs. Boardman was thinking of Brooks and 
his wife, as she had left them some minutes 
before, when a contrast between the two had 
been rather unpleasantly forced upon her, the 
causes of which she would have understood better 
had she staid to witness the scene that was pass- 
ing there at the moment her careless observation 
was made. 

The husband and the wife stood in the middle 
of the room, face to face, as she had left them; 
both were pale, and one had the cold subtle 
venom of a serpent in her eyes. For the first 
time in her life, the man she had married _ stood, 
in all the strength of his nature, opposed to her. 
She had never submitted to contradiction from 
any human being; father, husband, child—all— 
had been to her as subjects to a queen, even 
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Tell him so, please.’’ ; 
Mrs. Boardman had accomplished her object. ; 


What a strange ° 


HTER. 
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nothing more than mistress of 
; the Hollow Swamp farm. Was she to yield to en- 
‘ forced advice, or check her own imperious will, 
; now that she was mistress of millions and free to 
bestow them where she pleased? Had this man, 
‘once her father’s workhand, dared to question 
the right she held over her own daughter? 

The woman, still writhing under a sense of 
; opposition, was ready to contest for her authority 
{to the bitter end, without much regard for the 
; method she might use or the words in which she 
> framed her supreme assumption of rights in her 
household. 
> Brooks was still pale from the effect of her 
‘taunts on his origin; but the expression of his 
face was one of calm resolution, not the Jess 
determined because of the insult he had received. 
He did not wait for the tempest still seething in 
her bosom to break forth again, but addressed 
her in a firm steady voice, that enforced attention. 

‘‘T had already resolved to speak seriously 
with you on this subject,” he said. ‘Sit down, 
, that we may converse dispassionately; for the 
> welfare of more than one person dear to me is 
> concerned, By receiving Rue Hilton into our 
; house as the free and equal companion of our 
’ daughter, we have given her a claim on us that 

cannot be justly evaded. To her mother, Doro- 
thea is indebted for all that is valuable in her 
education, and for many fine qualities that 
‘ promise to make her a girl that we may well be 
proud of. This is an obligation that you must 
feel deeply, and desire to return to her child. 
: Now that you have the power to bestow a thou- 
‘ sand benefits on her, I am sure a single fault or 
folly will not be an excuse for withholding them.” 

The man spoke gravely, kindly, but with a 
degree of firmness that gave a momentary check 
to the woman's anger. 

“You plead earnestly for this girl, and for 
her mother as well: I did not know that you 
$ were better acquainted with the schoolmistress 
‘than with the rest of our neighbors; for I must 
} say that, after you became my husband, no proof 
; of your previous condition was ever given by a 
taste for low society.”’ 


PRI 


; <A faint smile crossed the man’s face; but he 
‘restrained himself, and made no answer to the 
‘ taunt she seemed resolved to prolong into abso- 
lute insult. 
’ «You are right,’ he said: “I have never 
join to this lady in my life; but she can 
hardly be deemed a stranger, after all that she 
thas done for our child, and the generous con- 
fidence with which she has entrusted us with 
her daughter, the only human being she ‘has to 
’ brighten a most solitary existence.’’ 
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‘«T will take care that she be no longer made 
solitary by the absence of this wonderful daughter 
of hers,’’ said Mrs. Brooks, closing her lips as if 
they had been steel. 

“‘You still persist in this?” 

Brooks was very pale, and there came into his 
eyes a look of resolve relentless as her own. 

‘“Did you ever know me change, when I had 
once made up my mind, Mr. Brooks?” 

‘Then it must be arranged in some other way 
than you have proposed. No shadow of injustice 
shall fall on an innocent girl we are in honor } 
bound to protect.” 

“Must be, Mr. Brooks? But, supposing I 
object to any project but my own?” 

‘Still, something must be accomplished, for 
your own sake—and the comfort of your good 
futher,” was the calm reply. ‘That old brown } 
house is no longer a proper residence for him, or } 
for the woman who has given him the care of a > 
daughter since what may have been our evil } 
fortune has separated him from his only child.” 

“Tt was the home he wanted to live in. I 
told him to make any repairs he liked, and take 
anything he had a fondness for, out of the big ° 
house, before all the old trash was sold. Mrs. 
Hilton had the same permission, and I have no ’ 
doubt she feathered her nest in the brown house 
bountifully—such people always do: give them } 
an inch, and they are sure to take an ell. As for } 
my father, he will make himself comfortable and } 
happy anywhere, so long as he knows that I} 
and Dorothea are enjoying ourselves. A letter } 
every month or two, telling him of the way } 
we are sweeping things before us, is enough to } 
satisfy him.”’ 

‘Have you never thought how lonely and 
aimless the life of that old man must be, with 
all he loved gone into the great world that is 
strange almost as eternity to him—his old home } 
swept away, and his only shelter the ruined } 
house in which he was born? Think of him, } 
alone amid the wreck and devastation of all that } 
he has owned, and with only one person, solitary ; 
and bereaved of an only child like himself, to 
care for him.” 

“I fancy that 1 am quite as likely to under- ? 
stand what is good for my own father as his! 
son-in-law : whose right of interference, when the } 
old man is satisfied, 1 beg leave to dispute. My } 
father’s own handwriting is better authority 
regarding his condition than you can be. His } 
very last letter says: ‘ Have no trouble about } 
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Mrs. Brooks took a crumpled paper from her 
pocket, read these lines with triumphant empha- 
sis, and thrust it back into the folds of her dress. 

Brooks only said: 

‘Ah, he would be sure to write this. When 
did the good old man complain about anything?” 

‘‘What has he got to complain of? He was 
always hankering to go back to the old brown 
house; and, now that he is there, settles down con- 
tented asa lamb. Of course, he is likely to miss 
me; for it isn’t often that a man has a daughter 
ready to do everything for him, as I have been.” 

Brooks turned away. He knew that any 
opinion he might give would have little weight 
with a» woman who could so blindly reconcile 


» herself to the lonely condition in which that old 
; man had been left. 


‘‘ Besides,”’ she said, ‘he will have company 
enough when Rue gets back to the valley.” 

“Rue Hilton must remain here in all honor, 
as a member of my family, until we can arrange 
a more suitable residence for her. That 1 must 
insist upon.” 

Mrs. Brooks was livid with anger, and stood 
an entire minute, after her husband had left her, 
dumb with astonishment. When she did speak, 
it was to the newly-born suspicion in her own 


} mind. 


“He always did think about as much of that 
miserable girl as if she were his own daughter ; 
and, now that she has grown so handsome, so 
refined, and all that sort of nonsense that Mrs. 
Boardman raves about, what if—’’ 

Here the woman broke off her evil train of 
thought, and, stamping her foot on the carpet, 
added : 

‘‘But the mother—so ladylike, as people say, 
so handsome too, for she must have been that in 
her younger days: she too must be lifted a peg 
higher, now that I have plenty of money! As if 
I must throw it away in handfuls on such people! 
He-is so anxious about my father, all at once— 
ah, indeed ! 





CHAPTER XXXII 

Brooks had been in the Hollow Swamp valley, 
during the two weeks in which he had been 
absent from Saratoga; for, as he had frequently 
left the old home to visit the great world, he now 
returned to it, from that world, deeply immersed 
in the business-affairs of the oil-company, of 
which he had been made a director. 

The place was so changed, after his prolonged 


me, my dear daughter; while you and Dorothea } absence, that he found it difficult to recognize 
are enjoying yourselves, I am sure to be happy— ' even Laurel Crossing as the quiet dreamy village 
and proud, too, that you are so much thought-of { which had seemed monotonous as a twice-told 
by the great people.’ ” } story te him, when his residence was near it. 












































The streets, so quiet then that the blackamith’s } 
hammer could be heard all over the village, were 
now full of bustle and activity. Teams were 
coming and going, all the day long, between the 
oil-wells up the valley and the nearest depot. 
New houses were springing up on streets that 
had been only footpaths before. Burnside’s little 
blacksmith-shop had expanded almost into a 


. . § 
foundry, aud a whole chime of hammers was 


ringing there, from morning till night: for the 
hardy mechanic had invested all his savings in 


the new company, and its profits had been so } 
enormous that he began to think of putting his } 
leather apron aside, as unbecoming the dignity of 


a capitalist ; but habit and the love of work had 
become second-nature to him, and were too 
strong for this novel ambition. 
be found, hard at work as ever, at the original 
forge, and the first person that Brooks recognized 
at the crossing was Burnside, waving a hand to 
him through the broad shop-window. 

The red tavern, which had maintained its 
position’ by stray wayfarers and. summer- 
boarders, was now thronged with inmates, and 
the whole village was tumultuous with business. 

Brooks found the valley more completely ; 
changed than the village: everything that had 
been picturesque and beautiful in the lowland or 
hilltop had been torn up or trampled down, till 
the bottomland once so verdant and dense in its 
wild growth was now broken up into drains, 
dykes, and hillocks, spiked with well-shafts. 
The cranberry-marsh, in the centre of the 
swamp, was trodden down and dried up, till 
scarcely a vestige of its red fruit or delicate vines 
remained. The wild growth was all cut away ; 
and if, here and there, a swamp-cabbage spread 
its broad leaves above ground, it was broken and 
half trodden under foot. 

Brooks had entered the valley on the side 
opposite to the road that led by the brown house 
and up to his old home, and had taken a survey 

of the upper end without much regret for the 
changes he found there. The great farm-house 
that had once been his home had so few tender 
associations for him, that the swarm of workmen 


which thronged it like a tenement-building gave } 


him no deeper feeling than distaste; but the 
apple-orchard, that had been so beautiful—torn, 
ragged, and partly uprooted, from mere careless- 
ness or the love of havoc—had been stripped of 
its green fruit already, and no attempt at culti- 
vation had been made, that year, even in the 
fine old garden, with its fences half torn away 
for firewood; and only a rank hollyhock-stalk 
here and there, and a patch of the tansy-bed in 
one corner, gave a sign of the luxuriant growth 
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of iiaialies and flowers that old Mr. Burritt 
had cultivated with so much pride. 
Brooks had promised Dorothea to go inside of 

oo house, and tell her of its condition. He 
entered it from the garden, with some reluctance. 
The old furniture left there was defaced and 
broken; the parlor turned into a storeroom, and 
a receptacle for unused tools. <A sack of potatoes 
lay on the grand piano, with the mouth open, 
that its contents might be obtained easily by the 
gaunt Irish housekeeper who presided there. 
The piano was open, and the keys covered with 
dust, and some of them broken; for the old 
; woman said there was no end of sweet noise 
2 inside the thing, but the workmen had to bang 
: hard to get the whole of it out, though sometimes 
two or three of them were at it at a time. 
; Brooks thought of his daughter’s pride in the 
$ sense of possession, when this fine instrument 
} was given to her, and wondered if she would 
‘peosned be so proud and happy again. He went 
$ amet chilled by all that he had seen. 

; As he passed down the hill, and came in sight 
; of the old brown house, the noisy desolation that 
; had been produced, in order that his family 
might take the rank of millionaires, struck him. 
} All the rich damp herbage that had crept up to 
‘the road, in front of the house, had been cut 
; away. The wild grapevines, alder-bushes, and 
$ young larches had disappeared, and the broken 
swamp-land lay bare in heaps of black mud, 
% and shallow pools seething and baking in the sun. 
: The old homestead was but little changed 
A profusion of morning-glory vines covered the 
: porch, and the garden behind it was thrifty with 
: green vegetables, and its rude paling well con- 
: cealed with currant-bushes. The pasture beyond 
‘ was unbroken by the sinking’ of shafts, and 
< even the clumps of sweet fern and whortleberry- 
j bushes looked luxuriant compared to the bleak 
§ prospect around. 

This change depressed Brooks, all the more 
$ when he saw a man standing at the gate in front 
, of the old house, with his arms folded dejectedly 
2on the top bar, looking drearily out on the 
{ landscape. He knew that this man was his 
; father-in-law: though he, too, was much changed, 
: like the prospect he gazed upon. Even from the 
; distance, he could see that the old man’s hair 
; was turning entirely white, and that his erect 
; form was bowing heavily at the shoulders. 

$ The sound of noisy labor, all up the valley, 
made the tread of a single horse of no moment, 
and Brooks was close by the gate, before the old 
| sam recognized him. Then he started upright, 


as if someone had suddenly lifted a burden from 
his shoulders. 
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“It seems as if you had come alone again. Brooks dismounted from his horse and fol- 
But, of course, you didn’t do that?’’ said the old § lowed the old man into the porch, where Mrs. 
man, casting a long yearning look at the kindly } Hilton met him. 
face bent down upon his own, as if his heart; It was growing dark now, dew was falling, 
ached for a contradiction. { and the morning-glories that had been asleep 

‘Quite alone, Iam sorry to say; but not the; all day were unfolding their purple cups, one 
less glad to see you.” : by one, and filling the porch with shadows. 

“And they? Of course, I had no right to; Brooks had never been so near to Mrs. Hilton 
expect them; but the idea that they might be ‘ before, or conversed with her at all. In the dim 
about somewhere is enough to upset one a trifle. ; light, he could see her features indistinctly ; but 
You see, an old man has go little to think about, : the gleam of her white hair seemed to give them 
when he has nothing to do, that unreasonable ; an expression of age that did not belong to the 





wishes will creep in.”’ 

The old man’s voice was tremulous, and so 
were the hands with which he grasped that of 
his son-in-law, who saw the blank feeling of ; 
disappointment that had fallen upon him, with | 
absolute pain. 

‘‘But—but they are well, both of them—all | 
of them—well and happy? It was selfish in | 
me, not to think of Rue: her mother would ? 
never have forgotten my girl, in love of her 
own. Tell me about her, as well as Marier and 
Dorothea.” 

‘“«They are all well, and would be glad to see 
you; but, somehow—” 

«Yes, yes, I understand. How can they come ‘ 
here, when the place is so changed? It is un- 
kind in me to think of it. It would just break : 
their hearts, to see the old home up there crowded 
with mining-hands, that are no more to be com- 
pared to the young farmers that used to work for 
us than cattle would be. Marier wouldn't believe 
that she had ever lived there. It is mean in me, 
wanting them to come back, morning and night, as 
I do, if it is only fora day; but we have fixed up 
the old house here till they might put up with it 
just for a day or two: for we brought some of the 
things that Marier thought the most of, and put 
them into the room she was born in—there, just 
over the morning-glory porch—and have set out 
lots of flower-roots from the big garden: so she 
and the girls wouldn’t have found it so terribly } 
dismal here. It was unreasonable in us to think } 
of it; but we did, especially after Dorothea and : 
Rue wrote how anxious they were to come.” é 

Brooks was deeply touched. He felt all the : 
cruelty of this old man’s disappointment, and ; 
would gladly have lessened it with some promise } 
or message of a reunion with the daughter, who § 
seemed to regard all her duty toward the old | 
man accomplished when his desire to take refuge 
in the house of his father had been granted. : 
She spoke of him sometimes, and had, once or } 
twice, written to him letters that were, that 
moment, treasured in the inner vest-pocket ; 
nearest his heart 


voice—which was sweet, clear, and so harmoni- 
ously modulated that he felt its charm as we 
enjoy pleasant dreams. 

He listened, with kindly interest, to the hur- 
ried inquiries she made about her child, and 


‘ related all that could be pleasant for a mother to 


hear about the life she was leading in the great 
world of which the schoolteacher knew so little; 
but, all the time, there was a misgiving in his 
heart that the spirit of truth was not in his words: 
for he felt that Rue was not the happy creature 


‘ he was describing, more in pity for the mother’s 


anxiety than from any design to mislead her. 


‘ He felt it hard that this lonely mother should 


have given up her one daughter to amuse or in 
any way add to the requirements of a pampered 
wife and daughter, who had no idea of the sacri- 
fice that had been made in their behalf. More 


seruel still, it appeared to him, that old Mr. 


Burritt had been left in that dreary solitude. 
These feelings grew powerful, as the generous 
Englishman sat there, under the porch, convers- 
ing with these two uncomplaining social martyrs, 
and Brooks began to look upon his own inert 
action in the matter as unworthy of a strong 
just man, who had yielded these two helpless 
persons entirely up to the control of a woman 
who could deal with them as his wife had done. 


; The man gave himself up so completely to a 
‘ reverie of self-judgment, that he lost the thread 


of conversation, and answered question after 
question at random; for he was forming a reso- 
lution in his mind more worthy of his character 


‘ than anything he had yet put in force during his 


fettered married life. When he came to himself, 
Mr. Burritt was speaking: 

‘‘Of course, the girls are happier together— 
and better off, too—than they could be here, 
where things are so changed and broken up. 
But, here, the old house has been kept to itself, 
and we thought that maybe Marier might want 
to bring them, once in a while, just to see how 
we get along; but I suppose it ain’t of any use 
thinking of that now.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


































‘‘CROSSING THE BRIDGE.’’ 





BY HELEN J. 


THORNTON. 





“Tm afraid cook will leave us,’’ said Mrs. } 
Morton, as she poured out the coffee, at break- } 
fast, for her husband. ‘She was dreadfully put } 
out, this morning, and I’m sure I don’t know for 
what.” 

She heaved a woe-begone sigh, as she spoke, 
while her face wore an even more woe-begone 
expression. ; 

‘*Dear me,’’ replied her husband, indifferently, ; 
for he was used to his wife’s doleful ways, } 
‘IT hope it’s not so bad as that, Why should } 
cook go?” 

‘Gracious knows,’’ answered the wife, with } 
another sigh: ‘pure contrariness, I suppose. ; 
But you don’t seem to think she’s in earnest, } 
or else you don’t sympathize with me, dear.” ; 

“I do sympathize with you, Mary; but cook 
hasn’t gone yet, and probably won't go. All} 
cooks, they say, have dreadful tempers, and are 

Q 
3 
; 


5 
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constantly in the sulks. I don’t believe yours 
meant anything, this morning, by her surliness.’’ 

“T don’t know, I’m sure. But she keeps me ; 
in a fidget, all the time. What shall I do, if she 
leave me? Help is so scarce.” 

‘‘ Wait, my dear, till she does leave,’’ he said, 
as he rose from the table: ‘it will be time 
enough then to worry. ‘Don’t cross the bridge 
till you come to it,’ as the old proverb says. 
Half the troubles of life are imaginary ones. We 
fret ourselves about evils that never come. I’m } 
afraid if I took life, as a business-man, as hard ; 
as you do as a housekeeper, I should kill myself ; 
with heart-disease or apoplexy before many : 
years.” With that, he kissed his wife and left } 
the house for his office. 

Cook did not go. She knew when she had 
a good place. But she knew, also, that the 
threat of going gave her a certain power over 
her mistress, and cook enjoyed the power. It 
was a real gratification to her, as she slammed 
her pots and kettles about, to see that these 
pretended ebullitions of temper kept Mrs. Mor- 
ton in constant terror. 

But, less than a week after this breakfast-table 
conversation, Mrs. Morton began, in an even 
more woe-begone strain: 

‘‘] wish, dear, you would stop at the doctor's, 
as you go down-town. I am sure Johnnie is 
getting the diphtheria.” ; 

Their ae child—a boy of five—had com-{ 
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plained, in the night, of a sore-throat. Now, 
the newspapers, just then, having nothing else 
to write about, were full of accounts of the 
spread of diphtheria, and the mother jumped at 
once to the conclusion that Johnnie was going 
to have that dangerous disease. 

“«T will send the doctor, of course,” said her 
husband ; ‘especially if it will calm your fears. 
But Johnnie is no more getting diphiheria than 


}ITam. I looked at his throat just before I came 
down. The tonsils are swollen a little; but that 
is all. It is quite an ordinary sore-throat; and, 


if he keeps in the house for a day or two, he will 
be as well as ever. The little rascal, I found out 
by cross-examining him, had been playing in the 
snow, and got his feet thoroughly wet.’ 

Johnuie’s diphtheria, as the husband foretold, 
proved to be no diphtheria, and, the very next 
day, the little fellow was able to go to school. 
But, before a fortnight had passed, the mether 
wanted the doctor again. 

‘Pm sure Johnnie’s going to have cholera,’ 
she said. ‘TI never saw a child have such violent 
nausea as he had, last night.” 

“It was the best thing that could happen to 
him,’’ was the cool reply. 

‘Oh, John, how cruel! You saw, yourself, 
how the dear child suffered. If that horrible 
nausea and retching should come on again, it 
will kill the dear boy.” 

‘*My love, I'll bet anything that, when the 
doctor comes, he’ll say just what I say. Johnnie 
was at his grandma’s, yesterday, for dinner; 
and I know what that means: my dear old 
mother lets him eat just what he pleases. Don’t 
worry about Johnnie: he'll pull through all 
right. It will bea lesson to him, too, and may 
teach the little chap not to eat so greedily. By 
and bye, he may have a really serious illness— 
all children have—measles or scarlet-fever: and 
then it will be time enough to worry. As I often 
tell you: ‘Don’t cross the bridge till you come 
to it.” But now I must go, Kiss me, dear, and 
cheer up.” 

As Mr. Morton was going home, that after- 
noon, he met the doctor, and beckoned to that 
functionary to stop. ‘I wanted to know,”’ he 
said, ‘doctor, how did you find Johnnie?” 

The doctor burst out laughing. 

“Oh, I found Johnnie hearty enough,’ he 

















THOUGH LOVE COME WITH 
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“it was a Morton that really ; 
Her nerves were all in a flutter, 
so that I had to administer a. quiet ‘sedative. 
As for Johnnie, the mite of a rogue, he admitted 
having eaten too much, when I charged him 
with it. ‘How much too much?’ I asked. 
‘ Well, we had turkey, doctor,’ he answered, ‘ and 
I had three helps of the meat, besides two of the 
skin.’ No wonder the youngster had trouble.” 
And the doctor burst into another hearty laugh, 
in which his auditor also joined. 

But Mr. Morton was too wise to laugh, when 
he got home, and heard the same story from his 
wife, told with a little confusion on her part. 
All he did was to remark, gravely: ‘‘I am glad 
that your fright had no more foundation.” g 

There came a time, when Mr. Morton’s philos- 
ophy stood him in good stead; for a rival in $ 
business set up next door to him, and began to } 
undersell him, in every possible way. For a} 
while, the new firm of Sewell & Co. had quite a} 
rush of business. It was not a fair compeiition, : 
however: Mr. Sewell had no sense of right or } 
he sold at low prices, indeed, but the § 

‘*People are all fools,” he} 
said, ‘and, even if they are taken in, one year, 3 
they'll come back again, the next, thinking : 
they'll be sharper, next time.’ When Mrs. } 
Morton heard of this, she fairly wrung her; 
hands. ‘That man will ruin you, my dear,” 
she whimpered. But her husband was not so 
easily frightened. 

‘‘T have found out, my love,’’ he said, ‘that 
the old adage tells the truth, when it says that ; 
‘honesty is the best policy’; 
always is; so I shall follow my old plan, giving ' 
a good article, and asking a fair price. If I 
lose customers for awhile, they'll return to me} 
in the end; for they’ll find out they’re cheated § 
next door, while I can be depended on. At any $ 
rate, I am not going to worry before it is neces- 
sary. It will be time enough to think of what } 
to do, in the event of ruin, when the ruin is at 
our doors. ‘Don’t cross the bridge till you 


answered ; 
needed me. 
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wrong: 
goods were poor. 


in the long run, it 





? up for Mr. Sewell: 


? but-only the gloomy side: 
expression of the day, she was a born “ pessi- 
° mist.”’ 
> she was ‘‘ dyspeptic.” 


TRAILING WINGS. = 
come to it.’ In this case, 1 don’ t believe I shall 
have to cross the bridge, at all.”’ 

His prognostications proved correct. Mr. 
Sewell had tried, at first, as we have said, to get 
Mr. Morton’s customers away, by selling poor 
goods. But, when he found this began to injure 
him, he sold really excellent articles below cost, 
hoping, in this way, to build up a trade, and 
ruin his neighbors. ‘‘After that, you know,” 








‘he said to his head-clerk, chuckling, ‘I shall 
‘ have the field to myself.” 


But, before he could 
ruin Mr. Morton, his own credit gave out; and 
the end was, that he made a disgraceful failure. 
‘Well, my dear,” said Mr. Morton to his wife, 
one day, on coming home to dinner, ‘‘ the game is 
the sheriff shut up his store, 
hereafter, I shall only have fair 
and honest competition; and that I rather wel- 
come, for it stimulates business. 
your fears were groundless.” 
But even this lesson has net cured Mrs. 
Morton. Perhaps, if her husband had ever told 
her how much her ill-omened prophecies, during 
his trouble, depressed him, and how much even 
a little encouragement would have helped to keep 
up his spirits, she might have acted differently. 
Yet we doubt it. To go about, forecasting evil, had 
become a second nature to her. She could not 
bring herself to see the brighter side of things, 
to use a fashionable 


this morning: 


So, you see, 


The doctor, perhaps, would have said 
It was, and is, a heavy 
load for Mr. Morton to carry. Instead of find- 
ing a helpmate to cheer him, when he comes 
home, tired and worn out, he is met with 
querulous complaints and depressing predic- 
tions. 

How much better it would be, if his wife 
would try to imitate his philosophy, and would 
realize that we make half the troubles of life by 
anticipating them. Too many of us—and not 
merely Mrs. Morton—are forever ‘‘Crossine THE 
Brice.” 
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BY BENNETT BELEIMAN. 





TnHoven love come with trailing wings, 
Come with face divine, 

Bringing nectar from the eprings, 
Making mad, like wine: 


Till the blazing skies, abloom, 

Make the earth seem sweet: 
Springtime-sunshine scattering gloom 
*Neath its flying feet, 





Love can never long delay, 
But still onward flies. 

As to one, doth dawn the day, 
While another dies, 


Thus, to each of us that live, 
Living, love to. greet, 

We must take what love will give— 
Bitter wine—and sweet. 




















EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 





No. 1—Is a new design for a summer-costume, { a narrow flounce of box-plaits, with knife-plaits 
called ‘‘‘'he Hubler.’’ It is made of Louise- } between each box-plait. The front and sides 
blue veloutine and printed muslin. The under-} are in horizontal plaits of the plain material, 
skirt is of silk to match, and is bordered with 





extending the entire length of the skirt. The ; centre of the back is a plaiting of the plain 
back-drapery is of the printed muslin, and is’ material, which is confined at the waist-line. 
arranged in double box-plaits, which fall straight, i The edge of the basque is trimmed with cream- 
from the waist down, over the full tournure. } white lace. High standing collar, and coat- 
The bodice is of the printed muslin. Down the ‘ sleeves edged with lace. This model will serve 
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equally well for sateen, plain and figured, China ' must match the underskirt.’ This full plain skirt 
silks—in fact, any light material combining plain } must be from three and a half to four yards in 
and figured design, .Five to-six yards of figured, } width, to give fullness efiough to make it fall in 
and five yards of plain, material will be required, ; large kilts, as seen in the illustration. The 
Three to four yards of lace. 

No. 2—Is for an afternoon or evening costume. 
The material may be of figured muslin, étamine, 
or foulard silk. The simple straight round skirt 
has for its only trimming a nine-inch fiounce of 
guipure embroidery or lace, put on without any 
fullness. This skirt is around the edge of the 
bodice. The bodice is pointed, back and front. 
The back is laced, the front cut in a long V to 
the bust, and filled in with a full vest of the lace 
or embroidery. Sleeves tight to the elbow, edged 
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quantity of material will have to be decided hy 
¢ the height of the person. Six yards of lace or 
‘ flouncing will edge the skirt and trim the bodice. 
No. 83—Is a new design for underskirt and 
overdrapery. The under-foundation is bordered 
; by six folds cut on the bias, put on to overlap 





No. 3. 





with a full fall of the lace or embroidery, which | 
is again fulled into a narrow band of velvet rib- ’ 
bon, terminating in a tiny bow on the inside of 

the sleeve. High velvet collar to match, finished : 
with a bow of the: velvet. ribbon, like sleeves. 

A wide sash of -velvet ornaments the back. ; 
Gros-grain or watered ribbon may be substituted } 
for the velvet. This model will be very effective 
for the figured woolen piece-lace, with flouncing 
to match, made'up over a silk skirt, either to 
match or of a contrasting color. We have seen : 
a very handsome toilette, of brown woolen lace, ; each other, and made of plain material, either 
made up in this style overa red surah under-} of silk or woolen. The overdrapery is of figured 
skirt. Black over cardinal, pink, or light-blue ; goods to match. The front is long, full, and 
also looks well. Of course, the sash and ribbons} drawn up at the sides with plaits. The back 





; No. 5. 
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also very full, and much puffed over the tournure. 
A bodice of plain material is worn with this. 
Plain velvet bodices are very much worn with 
figured skirts. 

No. 4.—The skirt of this costume is made of 
striped bouclé, which is a rough-striped goods; 
one stripe with long loops of the wool, the other 
smooth; comes in all colors, double fold. In 
this model, the skirt is made up crosswise, causing 
the stripes to run around, instead of lengthwise, 
as usual. The width of the goods is enough, 
generally, for the length of the skirt, unless for 
a very tall woman. This underskirt is kilted in 
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very wide plaits. The front apron is long and ; 
pointed, plaited up high on the left side. Th 
back-drapery, which is of plain goods to match, 
is full and draped, as seen in the illustration. 
One width of the material is sufficient. One 
aud three-quarter yards in length are generally } 
used for this kind of. drapery. The bodice is 
pointed in front, short on the sides, with a tiny 
postilion at the back. The bouclé stripes orna- 
ment the bodice; or the bodice may be entirely 
made of the striped material, using the plain 
for sleeves and vest. Cuffs and collar of the 
striped. Five yards of plain, and seven and a 
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half yards of striped, if bodice be made of the 


} striped. 


No. 5—Is a mourning-costume, made of cash- 


‘mere and English crape. The front panel is of 
Serape; sides and all the kilt-plaits of cashmere : 
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the inner panels of crape. The bodice is trimmed, round yoke, then into the waistband. The short 
back and front, in long bretelles, with yng bee is box-plaited. A belt of the material 
forming two long loops for the postilion-back. ; buttons at the side. Sleeves a little full at the 
The bodice is pointed in ‘front. Tight coat-}top and wrists. For a boy, made of checked 
sleeves to the elbow. This, however, is simply } linen glass toweling, this model will be very 
optional. Cuffs and high standing collar of crape. : good; only plait the waist into the yoke, instead 
Six yards of English crape. ‘Ten to twelve yards ‘ of gathering it. 
of cashmere or Henrietta-cloth. 3 No. 8.—This little wash-dress is not only the 
No. 6.—Costume of beige delaine, printed with most useful, but one of the most becoming a child 
ragged-robbins in blue, for a girl of six years. The {can wear. It is made in the best quality plain 
skirt is scalloped on the edge, under which a knife- } and checked zephyr-cloth, and is consequently 
plaited ruffle shows. There isa full blouse under $ fast in color, and will bear to be laundried as 
the jacket. The jacket opens in front—is a cut- } often as needed. ‘The skirt has an inch and a. 
away. Coat-back ; wide turnover collar, tied with half wide hem, with three tucks the same width 
a velvet ribbon. Full sleeves; velvet cuffs. S above the hem. A full waist, gathered into the 
No. 7.—For a boy of four years, we have a} neck and waistband, A wide sash of the ma- 
wash-dress of figured gingham. The elongated ; terial is hemmed all round, and ties at the back 
waist is gathered, back and front, into a narrow $ in a large bow. 
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CHILD’S PELISSE IN CROCHET. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





The pelisse is worked in point-neige, which is } the second of these chain, draw the wool through 
slightly varied in one part of the stitch, thus } it, the third chain in the same way, and-then the 
giving a more open appearance than usual. } two next on the foundation-chain—these two are 
Work the pelisse with Saxony wool and a hook, } close to the last five worked off together—the 
No. 6. This will form a size for a child of about } wool on the needle, and draw the loop through 
one and a half to two years of age. We give the } the five stitches; then three chain again, repeat 
; from * to the end of the chain, when you should 
} have thirtyfive little groups of five stitches; cut 
; off your wool, join it for the second row on the 
} third chain of the last row. Make four chain, 

take up three of these chain, keep them on the 
| hook, then take up the stitch forming the point 
2 of the first set of five stitches in the last row- 
} Draw the wool through the five loops, and make 
2 three chain as before. Take up the two little 
stitches, successively forming the top of the uext 
little point underneath, draw the wool through 
S the five loops, and finish as before with three 
eoers Work the whole row in this manner. 














Third row: like the second. At the end of the 
row, make six chain, and cut the wool off. You 
now work the rest of the crochet for the skirt 
on the last row, at the end of which work 
three more points on the six chain. Work a 
length of fortyeight inches on this last row; 
pattern now, so that our subscribers may have} then three rows, omitting the last three points, 
time to work it before winter. } which will make both sides of the skirt match. 

Commence with the skirt only, which is open} The straight edge is put into a small band for 
in front, and make a chain of seventytwo | the waist. Find the centre of the work, and 
stitches. First row: take up on the needle the } make there a deep box-plait on each side the 
four first of the chain, the wool on the needle, } centre-mark, of two and a half inches in width; 
and draw it through the five loops, the wool on then plait up the remainder until it measures 
the needle, and work three chain. * Take up! twentyfour. inches. Work a row of double 
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crochet at the top of these plaits, taking care not 
to draw the stitches too tightly. Second row: 
commence at the right-hand side, and work in 
the same pattern as the skirt a depth of five 
inches. This brings you to the armhole-line; we 
now divide for the back and two fronts. Measure 
five and a half inches for the first front, five and 


a half for the left front piece; leave two and a } 


half for the armhole on each side, and the 
remaining eight inches for the back. Work 
seven rows on the back only, and leave it. 

Tur First or Riaut Front.—Work four rows. 
At the end of the fourth row, make two chain. 
Fifth row: like the fourth, and one extra pattern 
on the two chain. Sixth and seventh rows: like 
the fifth. Eighth row: commence on the fourth 
little point, and work an extra point at the end. 
Ninth row: commence on the second point of 
last row, and make an extra one at the end. 
Then leave this front, and work the left front in 
the same manner, of course making the increas- 
ing in the commencement of the row. 

Tue SHoutpers.—Commence on the second 


point of the right front, work to the end of the ! 


shoulder, then over the back, and to the last 
point but one on the left shoulder. Mark the 
shoulders, and work five more rows, decreasing 
one point each shoulder. To do this, take up the 
first point of back’on the needle, then the second 
point, and work as a stitch, also decrease a point 
in commencing and ending; then fasten off. 
THE Steeves, Rient.—Work ten points at the 
top of the armhole; cut off the wool, commencing 
the point before the last little row, and work the 
ten points and one extra before and after it; 
then make eight chain. Make a chain of four- 
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teen stitches; on this, work five points, then 

work the twelve points of last row; make four 
{ points on the eight chain, work twelve rows, then 
; decrease a point at each end, and work four 
more rows, or until the sleeve is nine inches in 
{length from the top. Work in the ends with a 
needle, and sew up the sides. 
THe Care.—Work a row of double crochet 
; on the top of the neck, one double on the two 
stitches of the point, one chain, a row of double 
; crochet on this; fasten off. Reverse your work 
—that is, hold the wrong side next you—and 
commence on the left side of the pelisse; work a 
row of points on the first row of double crochet, 
commencing above the fourth point. In the next 
five rows, make one extra point or increase on 
each shoulder, and in the centre of the back. 
: Increase in these places every row for seven 
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‘rows; then three rows, no increasing; again a 
row of increasing. These must, of course, be 
‘ made to match the shape of cape you work up to; 
‘after that, work without any increasing until you 
‘ have a depth of twentysix rows. 

Tue Borpver.—This border is worked round the 
‘ two fronts of the cape and the cape itself, round 
‘ the sides and lowest edge of the skirt, round the 
‘ sleeves, and, when the front is finished, round 
Take a rug-needle, and work in all 
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‘ the neck. 
the ends left at the end of each row. Upon this, 
‘ work a row of one double, three chain; miss two 
‘ stitches, one double in the next. Second row: 
‘seven triple over the first three chain, one 
‘double in the next three chain. For the neck, 
‘work five triple instead of seven. A fringe, 
‘made of crochet netting, is added round the 
‘ cape. 


IN CROSS-STITCH. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





In the front of the number, we give a design 
for a border in cross-stitch, which is to be 
worked with red and blue’ French working- 
cotton. It is much used, just now, for ornament- 
ing the ends of towels, or for the ends of a 


eee 


sideboard - cover. 
linen. 


Work on crash or butcher’s- 
Fringe out the ends of either towels or 
cover, and knot several rows for a heading to 
the fringe. 





COLORED PATTERN: END OF TABLE-CLOTH. 





BY MRS. 


JANE WEAVER. 





In the front of the number, we give a design, 
printed in color, for the end of a small table- 
cloth, etc. This design is from the Kensington 


$ Art-Museum, London. It is to be worked with 
gold or orange colored filoselle, in Kensington or 


satin stitch. 











THE COQUETTE CAPE, 





WITH SUPPLEMENT. 





BY EMILY H. 





We give, here, a pattern for a new, pretty, 
and fashionable shoulder-cape; and, folded in 
with the number, we give a Supplement, with 
full-size diagrams, from which to cut it out. It 
consists, as will be seen, of four pieces, viz: 

1. Har or Fronr. 
2. Har or Back. 


8. SHOULDER AND Sipe-Prece CoMBINED. 
4. CoLuar. 





The letters and notches show how the pieces 
are joined. One notch on the shoulder-searm 
shows where it is joined to a similar cut on the 
back shoulder-seam. Two notches on the front 
indicate where it is joined by two other notches } 
to the rounded shoulder-piece, and three notches 
in the back and this same shoulder-piece show 
how the back is joined. The notch at top of} 
shoulder-piece must be placed at the shoulder- } 
seam when back and front pieces are joined. 

This pretty little wrap may be made up in any 
material: jetted lace or grenadine, velvet-striped 
grenadine, etc., edged with jet bead-trimming. ; 
It should be lined with thin silk. 


We give, also, on the Supplement, three } 
} 
; 
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patterns in embroidery, etc., one a pillow-sham, } 
to match the one in the July number. 





DESIGNS ON THE SUPPLEMENT. 





BY MRS. JANE 





We give, of the Supplement that is folded in } 


2.—Enp or Towe., Siprpcarp-Cover, Ere. 


with this number, three very pretty designs: ‘ This is something quite origiual in its treatment, 
1.—Pittow-Suam. This is the second of a pair, ‘and is to be worked in outline-stitch. 
the first of which was given in the July number: especially suitable, from its design, for a side- 


that being “ Good-Night,”’ and this being ‘“ Good- ; 
Morning.”’ It is to be worked in the same way 
as that. 
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8.—BAnpD IN EMBROIDERY. 





EMBROIDERED BAND. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





In the front of the number, we give a design } or French working-cotton. The foundation may 
for an embroidered band, which can be used for ‘ be oatmeal-cloth, satin, flannel, crash, or butcher’s- 
ever so many purposes. The design may he : linen. 
carried out either in crewel, filoselle, arrasene, ; child’s dress, or a table-cover, etc., ete. 





It would answer for a bell-pull, or a 










BY MRS. 
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These two designs are intended for ornament- { book, ete. 
ing the top of a box blotting-pad, memorandum- } satin, in filoselle. 


WALL- 


BY MRS. 


This «seful receptacle, to be placed in a bed- 
room, is first cut out in pasteboard, and then } 
covered in Louis XVI brocade over a wadded } 

A pretty cretonne may be used instead 
of the brocaded silk. There are two pockets, 
lined, the lower one being arranged in a fluted 
plait at each end. The pockets are trimmed with 
narrow fringe to match the material. also the 
edge of the whole pocket.. A bit of the fringe § 
forms the loop at the top. Narrow ribbons, with : 
bow-and-ends, may be added at pleasure 


lining. 
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EMBROIDERED BIRD AND HORSE. 
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They may be worked either on kid or 














EMBROIDERED TRIMMING. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 








In the front of the number, we give a design } coats, or for children’s dresses, they will be very 
for an embroidered trimming; and we add here 3 nice: suitable for either, in fact. The festooned 
another, perhaps even prettier These borders edge of the one we give here is finished with an 
may be worked either in white or colored French } added picot braid, which is sewed on. Both 
cotton, or in silk for flannel. For babies’ petti- ’ designs are quite new. 
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DESIGNS IN CROSS-STITCH 





BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 














We give two new designs in cross-stitch for; border can be made, Work in red and blue 
ornamenting the ends of a towel, stand-cover, / French working-cotton, on crash or butcher’s- 
etc. Continued, or together, alternated, a nice ‘ linen 
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DESIGN IN EMBROIDERY. 
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EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. ’ 

THe MARRIAGE OF PRESIDENT CLEVELAND was the first $ 
wedding of a President ever celebrated in the White » 
House. It was only the second instance of a President , 
marrying while in office. Naturally, it has awakened a ) 
great deal of curiosity, among ladies. The newspapers ; 
have been full of it: often, unfortunately, going to the } 
verge of good taste. The decision of the bride, when she © 
arrived from Europe, to have the ceremony performed as 
soon as possible, so as to stop the gussip with which the : 
journals were full, showed her good sense. 

The first wedding ut the White House was in 1811, 
during Madison’s first term, when Miss Todd, a niece of ; 
Mrs. Madison, was married to a Congressman from } 
Virginia, Hon. John J. Jackson. Some nine years later, 


during Monroe's first administration, his daughter Martha ¢ 


was married at the White House, to Mr, Gouverneur, of 
New York, A son of John Quincy Adains, in 1826, while 


being his cousin, Miss Johnson, 


House, was married there, to Mr. Polk, of Tennessee; and 
so was the daughter of Major Lewis, an old friend of the 
President, the bridegroom being M. Paqueot, afterward 
French minister to this country. 

President Tyler was the first President to be married 
during his term of office. 
long after his accession to the Executive chair, and in 1844 


he married Miss Julia Gardiner, of New York. The? 


marriage, however, took place in New York City, though 
a wedding-reception was subsequently held at the White 
House. During his term, in 1842, his daughter Elizabeth 
was married at the Presidential mansion, to Mr. William 
Waller, of Virginia, hers being the fifth wedding celebrated 
there, During General Grant’s administration, Miss 
Emily Platt was married at the White House, to General 
Russell Hastings. But the most imposing wedding of all 
was that of Miss Nellie Grant, who was married in 1874, to 
Algernon Sartoris, of England, a nephew of Fanny Kemble. 
The ceremony took place in the East Room, and about 
two hyndred guests were present, comprising the Diplo- 
matic Corps, the higher officials of the Government, of the 
army, and of the navy, and a few personal friends, The 
wedding was the most brilliant ever known in Washing- 
ton, up to that time. 

“Cannot RecomMenD It Too Hacuty.”—The Two Rivers 
(Wis.) Chronicle says: “ Peterson’s Magazine opens with a 
very beautiful steel-engraving; but contains, in addition, 


a mammoth colored fashion-plate’ and some fifty other ; 


fllustrations. The stories are remarkably good, even for 
‘Peterson.’ We cannot re d this 
It seems to us to fulfil all the requirements of a lady’s- 





book, and at a price that places it within the reach of every- : 
And this, to } 


one, It is, by all odds, the cheapest and best.” 
judge from our exchanges, is the universal opinion. 

Back Numpers Can Atways Be Han by writing to us, 
and enclosing eighteen cents foreach number. Sometimes, 


news-agents say a number is out of print, simply because : 
they do not want to take the trouble of ordering one or two ; 
In such cases, write to us, We can always ; 


numbers. 
supply back numbers. 
(174) 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


His first wife died in 1842, not : 


too highly. ° 


To Keep Cut Ferns AND FLowers Fresu.—Procure a 
spray-producer; such as are frequently used for blowing 
perfume through answer the purpose very well. When 
you have arranged your flowers, blow a water-spray all 
over them, As long as you keep them, repeat this process 
when they look dry, The finer the spray, the better. A 
short time ago, we were arranging flowers for a dinner- 
table; the day was very warm, and we were very anxious to 
keep the maidenhair-fern fresh. For one plateau, we kept 
it in water until late, and then stuck it in with the flowers, 


} looking wonderfully fresh; in the other plateau, we put 


the fern as we arranged the flowers, and then blew a very 
fine spray all over it. At the end of the evening, the 
maidenhair that had not had the spray was quite faded, 
while that which had had it was almost as fresh as when we 
put it in. We believe the reason is that the water, when 
put on the leaves as spray, has so much air with it that it 


: does not run off and leave the leaves dry, as it does when 
the latter was President, was married there also, the bride 3 
A niece of General } 
Jackson, during the latter’s occupancy of the White 5 


one dips them in water, If flowers are faded from being 
packed, particularly roses, a little ammonia or a few drops 
of sal-volatile, put into the water in which the stalks are, 
will considerably help to revive them, 

; Brack anp Wuite S1Lk Brusseis Net can be em- 
$ broidered to make a beautiful addition to a dress. If you 
; have a half-worn satin or silk, you can convert it by this 
* means into a charming evening-costume, quite suitable for 
, asmull dance, If the front of the dress is shabby, replace 
it by a tablier of the embroidered net. To embroider the 
net properly, tack it lightly to a sheet of stiff white paper 
on which you have previously drawn the pattern you 
desire. Stars, small leaves, flowers, or wheat-exrs are 
effective. Darn the pattern on to the net with colored 
filoselle, in either one or a combination of colors, accord- 
ing to fancy. Flounces may also be scalloped and lightly 
darned round. With a dress of this kind, bows of narrow 
picot ribbon, of the shades used in the embroidery, can be 
worn, The net, once worked, can be used for a variety of 
purposes afterward. A black satin sunshade of last year 
may be made to look quite new by having a piece of net 
worked in this manner, drawn full round the ferule-cnd, 
and finished off round the edge with lace, with the lace 
caught in a festoon over each rib with a bow. 

Tuat Girts Do Not Exercise Enovan, or get sufficient 
fresh air, was the text of a recent address by Dr. Hodges, of 
Boston. He said: “The bodies and brains of young 
women, even in the wealthiest and most luxurious circles 
\ of society, constantly reveal their imperfect nutrition. 
» Refined emaciation, fair anemic complexions, eyes mude 
3 brilliant by dilated pupils, decorous concealment of un- 
developed busts, and slender arms, excitable and restless 
temperaments—wanting sometimes in self-control, but 
oftener sobered by over-conscientiousness—are the retribu- 
§ tive symptoms which betray a lack of food, sleep, fresh air, 
» and repose.” He thinks girls, in cities, live too exciting a 
3 life, and says the healthiest come from the quiet rural 

towns. 


— 


“Tr 1s INDISPENSABLE.”—A lady, sending us two dollars, 
says: “I thought I could do without the magazine, this 
year, or I would have subscribed earlier; but I find that 


* Ican do without something else better: it is indispensable.” 
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Tr Is Never Too Late To Ger Up Ciuss. for this. maga- } AppiTions Max Be Maps To a Cuvs at the price paid 

zine, or to,subscribe for a single copy. Now is.a good time { by the rest of the club; and, when enough additional 

to subscribe, especially for those who do not wish back | names have been sent, the sender will be. entitled tp 

nuunbers, as a new yolume began, with the, last number. ’ another premium. or premiums, The additions may be 

But back numbers can always be had, when persons prefer ; made at any time, all through. the year. 

to begin with January. No magazine offers such fine . 

premiums, or such low terms, to clubs. For example: 
Three copies for $4.50, with the large engraving, “Angel 

of Paradise,” or “ Forget-Me-Not” Album, for premium, 
Four copies for $6.50, with an extra copy of the magazine 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 
Marion's Faith. A Sequel to “The Colonel's Daughter.” 
By Cap:ain Charles King, U. 8. A. 1 vol., 12mo, Phila-, 
for one year for premium. delphia: J. B. Lippincott Company.—We were one of the 

Five copies for $8.00, with both an extra copy of the first to: call attention|.to the spirit and force of “The 
magazine for one year for premium, and either “The Colonel's Daughter,” one of the very best stories of military 
Angel of Paradise” or “ Forget-Me-Not” in addition. ; life, if not actually the best, ever written in America, 

But see the Prospectus on the second page of cover. { We now have its sequel before us, and find it even superior 
Specimens sent gratis, if written for in good faith, by those { to its predecessor. Sir Walter Scott once said that “the 
wishing to subscribe or get up clubs. purpose of a story was to tell a story,” a truism, one would 

Now is the time. Show this to your friends, and induce } think; and yet, how few such stories aro written now. 
them to subscribe, “Marion's Faith,” however, is an exception. It does not 
weary the reader out with nonsensical analysis of char- 
acter, but goes straight to the point, like a rider to hounds 
—or, to use a military simile, which would be more in 
keeping, like a cavalry-charge. The reader’s attention is 
fixed, from the very first chapter; and the interest is kept 
up without cessation to the last. 

Dowia, By Henry Greville. Translated by Mary Neal Sher- 
wood. 1 vwol.,12mo. Philadelphia: T. B. Péterson & Bros.— 
This is a new edition of one of the best stories of Russian 
life ever written, It was considered so meritorieus, by the 
French Academy, that they crowned it as the prize novel 
of the year. The translation is by a daughter of the late 
John Neal, of Portland, Maine, and is excellent: indeed, 
it could not be otherwise, in the hands of so accomplished a 
lady. The author lived a long while in Russia, so that her 

$ descriptions may be relied on as accurate, As for the story, 
considered merely asa story, it is charming: crisp, fresh, 
Tue Proper Way TO Iron VELver is to stand the iron { and pure: the style graceful: the incidents full of interost. 
on the flat end, and draw the yelvet backward and forward } The book is published in handsome style, and is just the one 
acroas it, Should it be much creased, it will be better to ? for summer reading. 


first damp it slightly on the wrong side with a cloth Daisies of Verse. By Mrs. S. L. Oberholtzer. 1 vol., 12mo, 


Our Jury Number was received, everywhere, with 
praise. “It is brimful of beautiful things,” says one 
cotemporary. Another, the Raleigh (N. ©.) Spirit of Age, 
says: “The first embellishment, ‘The Rival Belles,’ repre- 
senting three lovely women, is a steel-engraving in the 
highest style of art, and alone worth the price of the 
wumber, The high character of ‘Peterson’ for giving the 
west original stories is more than maintained in this issue. 
An unusually powerful novelet, ‘The Corsair’s Captives,’ 
will make everyone impatient for the next chapters, Mrs. 
Lucy H. Hooper has a weird story, Frank Lee Benedict 
a charming tale, ‘A Story of Two Kisses’ is even better 
than its title foreshadows, Mrs, Stephens’s ‘ Millionaire's 
Daughter’ increases in interest and force, Every lady 
ought to take ‘Peterson.’ It is perfect, as a lady’s-book.” 


dipped in water, Should one wish to clean or renew black { Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company.—A volume of 
pace, dip it in cold strong green tea, in which a lump of } verses by one of our contributors, also known as the 
sugar has been dissolved. A weak solution of ammonia ; authoress of “ Violet Lee,” “ Hope’s Heart Bells,” etc., etc. 
will do equally well, The lace should then be ironed } Among so many clever poems, it is difficult to select the 
between two sheets of white paper. best; but we may instance “The Rose of Thirteen,” 
* Rosalie,” “A Laborer’s Reply,” and “The Flower of 
Kindness,” as particularly good: Several of the poems— 
§ **Memoriams”—are very noble; and the “ Hymns” are full 
yellow flowers are quite the rage. The effectiveness of } of religious fervor as well as imagination. The volume 
yellow, especially when worn with black, has never been closes with several charming little poems for “ Children.” 
sufficiently recognized. We are glad to see good taste; A Handbook of English History. . By F. H. Underwood, 
triumphing at last. A.M. 1 vol.,12mo. Boston: Lee & Shepard.—A capital work 
of its kind. It is based on the lectures of that able writer, 
We Witt Senp A Frze Cory of the magazine, for one ; the late well-known Mr. J, Guest, and brings English 
year, to anyone getting up a club of two at $2.00 each ! history down from the days of. the Britons to A.D. 1800, 
($4.00 in all), or a club of three at $1.75 each ($5.25 in all). ‘There is also a supplementary chapter on the literature 
These two clubs are in addition to those advertised in the { of England in this nineteenth century. 


Prospectus. | Handsome Miss Lyle. .By Lady Gladys Hamilton. 1 vol., 
; 
¢ 
$ 
| 
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YELLOW I8 THE FASHIONABLE Coxor, in Paris, this 
summer. Lace parasols are made over yellow silk, and ‘ 








12mo, Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Bros—We haye here 
the fifth volume of the popular “ Twentyfive-Cent E£eries,” 
issued by this enterprising firm; a most charming love- 
story, the scene of which is laid in England, in the upper 
circles of society. The book is one of the brightest out, 
Household - Remedies. By Felix L. Oswald, M.D. 1 vol., 
12mo. New York: Fowler & Wells Company.—Among tle 
special ailments referred to, in this valuable work, are 
$ consumption, asthma, dfspepsia, and nervous maladies, 
A New Book, a bright magazine, flowers on the centres ? We can cordially commend it. 
table: these are the things that indicate a refined home. $ Foreordained. A Story of Heredity. 1 vol., 12mo. New 
—_— . ‘ York: Fowler & Wells Company.—aA little treatise on a 
Never Put Orr Tritt To-Mogrow what can be done subject just now attracting much attention: well written, 


to-lay. Time, once lost, is never recovered, and full of matter for thought, 
Vor. XC.—9 


CuttivaATe THE Minp Anp Heart, if you would be 
really charming. A bright complexion, even, will not last 
forever. Choose things that endure. 

ANOTHER TASTEFUL CoLoRED Pattern in this number. 
It is one of the latest of the Kensington Art-School 
designs, 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR.' 

Tr Is Nor Too Lars to subscribe for “ Peterson,” for 1886. 
Back numbers can be furnished from January, if desired, 
or you may begin with July, or, in fact, with any other 
number. The newspapers universally pronounce “ Peter- 
son” the best and cheapest of the lady’s-books; and they 
ought to know, as they see all. Says the Tionesta (Pa.) 
Kepublican: “It fully sustains, in its last number, its 
world-wide reputation for superiority over all other lady’s- 
books. Every lady should be a subscriber.” Says the 
Jinton (Wis.) Herald: “It is authority on all subjects 
pertaining to fashion, and should. be in every family.” 
“A model of beauty,” says the LeRoysville (Pa.) Adver- 
tiser, “and chuck-full of entertaining reading-matter.” 
The Exeter (N. H.) Protest says: “As usual, first-class: the 
first plate is immense: and the Supplement has some of 
the loveliest patterns we have ever seen.” The Blanco 
(Texas) News says: “The serial ‘Mountain Blue” is a 
splendid story.” The Warren (Pa.) Mail says: “The last 
number is unusually brilliant, even for this popular 
monthly; the original tales, illustrated articles, etc., more 
than sustain its high character.” The Mulberry City (Ark.) 
Times says: “If you want something in the magazine-line 
superlatively and supremely fine, ‘ Peterson’ fills every re- 
quirement and anticipation.” Finally, the Lancaster (Ohio) 
Gazette says: “ The most attractive lady’s-book published in 
this country.” We could quote many such notices if we had 
room, Show these to your friends, and get them to subscribe. 





An ImporTANT ACHIEVEMENT.—For some time past, the 
question of purity in baking-powders has formed quite a 
feature of newspaper-discussions, and eminent doctors of 
philosophy have given opinions as to the ingredients which 
compose many of the articles sold under that name. The 
investigations have narrowed down to the limit which 
awards the Royal Baking-Powder the palm of purity, and 3 
several of the most distinguished scientists have testified ° 
to their conviction that no extraneous or deleterious matter 
enters into its composition. The Royal Baking-Powder 
Company have achieved a world-wide reputation for the 
success which has marked their preparation of cream-tartar 
for baking-purposes. It is indisputably shown that they 
have eliminated all elements of tartrate of lime, alum, or 
other impurities, and present to the public a healthful and 
chemically pure article. Such widely-known chemists as 
Henry Morton, E. G. Love, H. A. Mott, Wm. McMurtrie, 
and others have verified its superiority over other manu- 
factures, and testified, through practical experience, to its 
excellence. It is well for families to observe the fact that 
it costs more to manufacture the Royal Baking-Powder ; 
than any other, but it is, as shown by chemical analysis, : 
the only “absolutely pure” baking-powder made. | 

§ 
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“UNUSUALLY Brittiant NuMBER.”—The Spirit of Kansas 
(Topeka, Kan.) says: “‘ Peterson’s Magazine’ for June is an 
unusually brilliant number, even for that popular monthly. 
It opens with a most beautiful steel-engraving, hasa superb 
double-size colored fashion-plate ; another engraving, and a 
most exquisite colored pattern. The original tales, illus- 
trated articles, etc., more than sustain the high character of 
this lady’s-book.' Two stories alone are worth the price of ; 
the number: one by A. Bowman, and the other by Frank 
Lee Benedict. Now is a good time to subscribe, beginning 
with the July number, when a new volume commences.” 
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OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


ke Every Receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 
PRESERVES, ETC. 
Peach Chips.—Slice the peaches thin, having first pared 
them; hard peaches are the best for this purpose. To one 





pound of fruit, put a half-pound of sugar; strew the sugar: 
over the fruit fur three hours; then put it on to boil; when 
the chips are clear and tender, take them out, put them on 
dishes, and dry them in the sun. Boil the syrup until 
quite thick. As the chips harden, dip them in the syrup, 
and put them again in the sun. When they have dried 
enough, roll them in sugar, and pack them in sugar in 
stone jars. Chips are very nice, made of pure honey 
instead of sugar. 

Marmalade.—Take @ dozen oranges, two lemons, and cut 
them in thin slices, removing nothing but the pips. 
Weigh the fruit; to each pound, add a pint of water. Let 
this stand twentyfour hours. If much syrup is liked, a 
little more than a pint of water can be added. Boil the 
fruit and water gently till the rind is tender. Let it stand 
again twentyfour hours. Third day, weigh the water and 
fruit together, and to each pound add one pound of loaf. 
sugar. Boil together in a preserving-pan for twenty 
minutes or half an hour. If it boil too leng, the rind. 
becomes hard. 

Stewed Pears—Put the pears into a stewpan of cold 
water; let them simmer till tender; then peel and core 
them. Place the pears over the fire agai, with some 
shreds of lemon-peel, cut very thin in strips, and with as 
much cochineal and water as will color them. Then add 
the weight of the fruit in sugar, and, when cooked quite 
tender, add the juice of a lemon to every pound of fruit, to 
clear it. 

Grapes Compote.—Boil a quarter-pound of sugar with 
half a glass of water till it is reduced to a strong syrup; 
skim, and then put into it one pound of grapes—picked 
from the stalks, and the seeds taken out; give them a boil 
two or three times, and then pliice them in a dessert-dish ; 
if there be any scum upon them, carefully wipe it off with 
white paper. 

Fox-Grapes for Tarts.—Seed the grapes carefully. To a 
pound of fruit, put a pound of sugar. Make a syrup of 
the sugar, put in the fruit, and Doil it well, but not 
enough 'to turn it red. 

SUMMER DRINKS. 


Mulberry Syrup.—To two pounds of mulberries, hardly: 


ripe, add two pounds of powdered sugar. Put the fruit and 
sugar in a preserving-pan on a moderate fire, but do not 
touch with ‘a spoon, or the syrup will be thick. The heat 
will soon dissolve the fruit of itself, and leave the liquor 
clear. When thoroughly ‘melted, boil up several times, 
then let it run gently through a hair’ sieve, very clean; all 
the refuse of the fruit will thus remain in the sieve. The 
syrup should not require any clearing, if clean utensils be 
used, and the boiling-up be of sufficient duration. 


Mint Cordial.—Pick the leaves from ‘the young tender- 


sprigs of mint, and put them into brandy or spirits from 
four to eight hours. Then strain the liquor from the 
mint, being careful not to bruise the leaves. If not strong 
enough of mint, repeat next day with fresh mint. The 
syrup then to’ be added, to the taste. If the brandy be 
allowed to remain too long on the mint, it will be bitter, 
Make the syrup by boiling sugar and water, throwing in 
the white of egg, and removing the scum as it rises, 

Cassis.—Take one pound of ripe black currants, pick 
them from their stalks, bruise them, and put them into 
a jar with two quarts of unsweetened gin, a handful of 
raspberries, a few cloves, and a small piece of cinnamon. 
Cork up the jar closely. At the end of three weeks, 
squeeze the contents through a cloth, and add to them 
lump-sugar to taste—about half a pound. In a day or two, 
filter through paper, and bottle. 

Currant Wine.—Mix together equal proportions of freshly- 
gathered cherries and currants. Mash thoroughly, and 
put through a fine sieve. To every gallon of liquid, put 
three pounds of best brown sngar. Fill a cask two- 
thirds full, bung it tightly, and clay it over. The whole 
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process to be got through with as quickly as possible. To 

be kept in a cool place, and drawn off in December. 
Blackberry Cordial.—Squeeze the blackberries, and, to 

each gallon of juice, put one gallon of water and three 


filling it quite full, but leaving room for fermentation, 
Leave the cork out for twentyfour hours; then seal tightly, 
and let it remain for use, 


THe THEATRICAL PROGRAMME says: 
pounds of brown sugar. Put this into a demijohn, not; 





highly appreciated by the intelligent women of our coun- 


try.” 


“Edenia, having 
become the favorite perfume of the beau-monde, has now 
found its way into the theatrical world, and such celebrated 
actresses as Miss Mary Anderson, Miss Ellen Terry, and 
Madame Sarah Bernhardt are loud in singing its praises. 





Peach Cordial.—Blanch as many kernels of peach-stones ? One of the chief advantages of the exquisite scent of 
as you may require, and put them in the best white § Edenia is that its perfume remains the same for days and 








whiskey. Let them stand six weeks. Then add one 
pound of sugar to a pint of the liquor. 
of the sugar, and clarify it as in mint cordial, 2 
Oream-Tartar Whey.—Set a quart of milk on the fire, 
and, when it begins to boil, put in a tablespoonful of } 
cream-tartar; take it off, and let it stand till the aba | 
settles to the bottom. Pour off the whey carefully, $ 
sweeten and flavor, and drink milk-warm. ; 
Ginger Beer.—Two and a half pounds of loaf-sugar, one } 


ton (Tenn.) Progress says: 


days, after it has been put on the handkerchief or sachet, 


Make a rich'syrup ; and in this respect alone it may be said to eclipse all other 


preparations for the toilette.” 

“ DouBLE THE VALUE OF THE INVESTMENT.” —The Lexing- 
“Every lady should provide 
herself with at least one wide-awake reliable household 


and fashion magazine, and we can think of none more 


reliable for all purposes than ‘ Peterson’s Magazine.’ The 


and a half ounces of bruised ginger, one ounce of cream- ? July number of this popular periodical is un our table, 


tartar, the rind and juice of two lemons, three gallons of 
boiling water, two large tablespoonfuls of thick and fresh ’ 
brewer’s-yeast. 

Lemon Syrup.—Pour six quarts of boiling water on five 
pounds of loaf-sugar, one and a half ounces of tartaric acid, 
and half an ounce of whole ginger slightly bruised. Let 
it stand till cold, then add two ounces of essence of lemon; 
strain and bottle. 

Barley Water.—Wash two ounces of barley, and boil it in 
two quarts of water till it looks white and the barley 
grows soft; then strain the water, and flavor with lemon, 
currant, or any juice that is preferred. ; 

MISCELLANEOUS. $ 

Effect of Condiments with Food.—A French physician, Dr. | 
Husson, who hes been making experiments on this import- 
ant subject, has found that, in cooking meat, only an ounce 3 
of salt should be used with from six to twelve pounds of ; 
meat. If more be employed, it will do one of two things— $ 
it will modify the structure of a portion of the muscular 
fibre, so as to render it more resistant to the action of the 3 
gastrie juice, or it will itself check and retard the peptic ¢ 
fermentation, the very groundwork of digestion. It fol- 
lows that salted and smoked meats are more indigestible 
than fresh. ‘Vinegar, it appears, may be used with good > 
effect, provided it be not in a quantity to irritate the } 
stomach, and is a puré dilution of acetic acid, freed from 3 
sulphuric or hydrochloric acid, the latter of which, though 3 3 
an active principle of the gastric juice, must not be in excess } 
in the stomach, or it will retard digestion. The hungry 3 
man will, therefore, be carefal how he uses salt and vinegar. 

Raw-Beef Tea.—This is given in cases of typhoid. Take 
one ounce of lean beef, from the shin or rump, and separate 
it from all fat. Mince it up on the board first, and then 
put it into a cup with a tablespoonful of fresh cold water ; 
let it stand for a quarter of an hour, and then strain it off ; 
for use. Give a teaspoonful at a time. 
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“Every NumBer Is A SAMPLE-Copy.’”’—The Wilmington 
(Ill.) Advocate speaks of “ Peterson’s Magazine ” as follows: 
“To ladies who desire a first-class monthly periodical, we § 
take pleasure in heartily recommending the above-named. } 
It is always welcome asa pure and attractive magazine— 
elevated in tone, and entertaining as well as instructive. 
Its steel-engravings alone are worth the price of it, while 
its continued and short stories and poems are uniformly 
meritorious. Every number is a sample-copy, creating a 
desire for the next month’s issue. In the matter of the 
fashions, it is always abreast of the season, and ite great 
success and healthy circulation attest the fact that it is 
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and we make no hesitancy in saying that any person 
investing two dollars in a year’s subscription will receive, 
in return, double the value.of the investment,” 

Tue HEALTH BrRaripED-WIRE PILLow, advertised in our 
advertising -department, is recommended, it will be seen, 
by Dr. Hayes Agnew—one of the most eminent physicians 
living—who writes that it possesses, “in a sanitary view, 
> advantages over all others.” Other medical men speak in 
the same way. Even for persons quite well, we should 
think this pillow a great boon, especially in summer. 

Tue “OLp RELIABLE.”—The Charles City (Iowa) Advo- 
cate says: “‘ Peterson’ is the best fashion and story maga- 
zine published. It has gained the name of ‘old reliable’ 
by its many readers.” 
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MISCELLANEODS, 

To ARRANGE PHoTOGRAPHS.—A novel way of displaying 
a few photographs is to cover a paper Japanese hand- 
screen with plush or‘satin and lace in two divisions, in a. 
slanting direction. The half of the ‘screen, covered with 
fluted lace, forms a sort of case, into Which the photograph 
is slipped, with a secohd one, and sometimes a third, behind 
it, resting on a background of satin or plush, If lace be 
not used, then the piece into which the photograph-corner 
is slipped is of plain plush or satin, ornamented with a 
painted flower; These look well on mantel-shelves, and 
sell excellently at bazaars. They are not covered on the 
reverse side, but have a good-sized bow on the handle; a 
ruche generally edges the whole. If we have not clearly 
explained ourselves, let someone take a Japanese fan and 
arrange two pieces of some material in a slanting position 
across it, and slip a cabinet-photograph in, and we are sure 
they will see at once for themselves, These screens are also: 
painted in oils, first with a shaded background, then with, 
a few flowers, and lastly, varnished and decorated with a 
bow. The back is left to show what the original screen 
was, but both sides are varnished, as it strengthens the- 
paper and renders it much less liable to tear. 


Pretty Fichvs AND COLLARETTES can be manufactured 
at home at very little expense, Take asmall plain or fancy 
silk handkerchief; cut off a straight strip, for the collar; 
and, with it, cover a neckband of cardboard or buckram. 
The other piece may be plaited in a fan-shape and ironed, 
and afterward fastened on to the neckband with a small 
fancy bow. The addition of a few beads round the edge 
of the collar is a great improvement. We have also seen 
@ pretty little collar for the neck, composed of a straight 
band of narrow moiré picot ribbon, edged with a little: 
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plaiting of the same, to stand up round the throat, being ; 
These little items are often, ‘ 


fastened by a small bow. 
expensive to buy, but, when made at home, cost only 


A simple and effective fichu may be made with a straight 


Hand for the neck, of coffee or cream lace, lined with velvet , 


ribbon, Taste and complexion, must, settle the color. 
Then cut a three-cornered piece of muslin, and coyer it 
with a jabot of lace, the point of which is to be attached 
to the neckband. . A bow or fancy clasp completes the 
fichu, 

NEVER SPEAK WHEN You ARE IRRITATED OR ANGRY, but 
take time to think; “count twenty,” as someone has said. 
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PUZZLE DEPARTMENT. 


8@> Everything relating to this department should be 
addressed “Puzzle Editor,” PrreRrson’s MAGAZINE, P.-0. 
Box 328, Marblehead, Mass. 


ANSWERS TO PuzzLEs IN JUty Number. 
No. 282. 
Music. 
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GARDENING FOR AMATEURS. 
AUGUST. 

In this month, there is little work in the flower-garden, 
except pruning, taking cuttings, weeding beds and lawns, 
and watering, if the weather be dry.. Gather in flower- 
seeds. 

Sow auricula and polyanthus seeds on a warm dry day. 

Carnations, layered, remove to some place where they 
may remain till October, to gain strength. 

All bulbs that have done flowering to be removed, if a 
change of situation be needed. 

Clip holly, yew, and privet ‘hedges. 

White Roman hyacinths to be put into pots, and plunge 


the pots in coal-ashes; then remove into a greenhouse in $ 


‘September. 

Cyclamens to be started sometime in this month, in a soil 
-of well-rotted manure, sand, and leaf-mold, Use pots three 
times the size of the tuber, which raise slightly above the 
earth in which it is planted. Perfect drainage.is important. 
Water slightly at first, then put the pots ina cold frame, 
and, after a week, increase the watering. 

Hollyhoeks, if the plants are strong, should be put in 
‘their stationary places in the middle of August. 
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S FOR AUGUST 
Chrysanthemum;noots to be planted now. 
Pansy and viola cuttings, of the sidegrowth, to be put in, 


a } They strike readily, if supplied with water, 
few cents, and add greatly, to the ensemble of a toilette. ; 


Cuttings of pelargoniums and geraniums to be inserted 
‘ in small pots filled with light sandy soil, and place them 
in cold frames. 

Gather, all flower-seeds, as soon as ripe, dry them, and 
either sow them at once, or keep them till March. 

Parsley does not rank with flowers, but often, is more 
useful. Many persons say they cannot get it to grow, Sow 
curled-parsley seed early in August; it then, comes into 
use in May. Late-sown parsley will stand two winters 
without running to seed. It should have a deep rich soil, 
be well stirred and well manured, and be transplanted in 
February. 

Cactus- plants, after flowering, should be, if needful, 
repotted, and always watered with warm water, From 
October to April, they will need very little water, Boiling 
water will do them good, rather than harm. 

Cuttings of carnations to be planted and covered with 
hand-lights, which need no removal for ventilation. 
Cuttings from plants that have never flowered do best. 
The clove-carnation is one of the best. 

Plant root offsets or cuttings from the flower-stalks— 
double rockets and double wall-flowers by slips of the small 
top-shvots, double sweet- william, and all carnations by 
pipings. ° 

Though, strictly speaking, every description of flower 
prefers its own peculiar soil, yet almost all flowers like 
alight soil. A portion of sand should be mixed with any 
; that is heavy. A small mixture of salt in the ground has 
been found especially favorable for carnations, when not 
too much salt is used. Carnations like warmth, and pinks 
grow vigorously under slight shade. 

Among the hardy biennials—which means that these 
are plants raised from seed the first year, and flower the 
second: if they continue another year, they are languid 
and weakly —are Canterbury bells, carnations in all the 
§ yarieties, French honeysuckle, hollyhocks, lunaris or 
Posten tree-mallow, rocket of all colors, scabious, stocks 
—as the Brompton and other varieties— sweet - william, 
wall-flowers, etc., etc. 

For soil, a compost-heap should be made in scme out-of- 
the-way corner, and, upon it, all house-slop, brine after 
salting meat, and cabbage-water should be thrown, With 

regard to salt, it is customary, with importers of exotic 
pes to dip cuttings in salt-and-water, to prevent their 
perishing in the transit, Also, it is said that salt water is 
very efficacious for cuttings, if they are placed in it a few 
days previous to planting. 

To have plants flower early in the spring, the seed 
should be scattered over the borders in August and Sep- 
tember; then they bloom when the spring-sown seeds are 
{ only just sprouting into leaf. 

Mignonette should be sown late in August or middle of 
September for early flowering; the plants are always more 
fragrant and healthy when the seed is sown in August or 
September. 
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FASHIONS FOR AUGUST 

Fig. 1—WAaLkinG or House Dress, or forv CANVAS, 
figured with a crossbar in wool. The underskirt is of 
claret-colored silk; made plain, with a varrow plaited 
ruffle on the edge. The overdress is plaited to the waist, 
* opens on left side, and is draped at the back. . The bodice 
¢ is laid in a couple of shallow plaits on the shoulders, and 
$ opens over a claret-colored silk yest, with a high collar. 
¢ Waistband, sash-ends, and cuffs of claret-colored silk. Hat 
$ of claret-colored straw, trimmed with silk of the same 
color. 
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Fig. 11.—Visitine- Dress, oF Vi0LET-CoLORED GRENA- 
DINE, worn over violet-colored silk. The skirt is made 
quite plain, with no fullness in front, and falling in water- 


front over a plaited vest of violet-colored surah, and has 
revers fastened down with buttons. Straw hat, trimmed 
with pompons. 

Fic. 11.—Garpen-Party Dress, or Ecru Fovunarn, 
figured with red roses. The underskirt is of plain foulard, 
with two rows of écru-colored lace around the bottom, 
The figured foulard is looped over this. The bodice is 
trimmed with jabots of écru lace, which fall below the 
point of the waist, in front; and it, as well as the sleeves, 


is finished with green ribbon. Hat of écru Spanish lace, } 


trimmed with a large bunch of plums. 


Fia, 1v.—TRAVELING-DREss, OF PLAID SUMMER CAMEL’s- { 
Harr. .The bottom of the skirt, and up the right side, ; 
trimmed with three rows of claret-colored velvet. The ° 
tunic is short in front, much wrinkled, and falls without 


looping at the back. The jacket-bodice has claret-colored 
velvet revers and collar, is faced with claret-colored silk, 
and opens over a pale-yellow piqué vest, beneath which is 


a piqué shirt-front with standing collar. The vest is some- } 


times made high to the throat. Straw hat, faced with 


claret-colored velvet, and trimmed with a gay scarf and ; 


a wing. 


Fig. v.—Hovse-Dress, oF LiGHT-MAUVE NuN’s-VEILING, } 
with a silk petticoat of the same color, striped with violet 5 


velvet. This petticoat is made perfectly plain. The veil- 
ing overdress falls in a shawl-point, on the left side, in 
front, in rounded draperies at the back, and shows the 
striped petticoat in front and on the left side. The over- 


skirt is plaited rather full to the waist, and is looped up > 


underneath, on the left hip. The high bodice is trimmed 
to correspond with the petticoat. 

Fic. ‘vi.—Hovss-Dress, or Ecru-Sporrep Mustin, over 
a petticoat of light chestnut-brown silk. The petticoat is 
tucked at the bottom, and is edged with a very narrow 
knife-plaiting. The bottom of the muslin skirt is edged 
with a trimming to correspond with the muslin. The 
skirt is laid in plaits around the waist, and these plaits are 
caught up on the right side, The bodice is slightly full, 
back and front, and is worn with a waistband of the color 
of the silk skirt, ornamented with a full rosette. Similar 
rosettes trim the sleeves and the ruffle collar. 

Fig. vir.—Hat, or Coarse Biack Straw, trimmed with 
wide dark-red satin ribbon. 

Fic. viir.—Harr-OrNAMENT, composed of loops of light- 
blue ribbon, with a small bird inserted in the loops. This 
is intended to be worn on the left side of the head, with 
the hair dressed high. 

Fig. 1X.—WALKING-DREss, OF Wuite Serce. The skirt 
is trimmed with many rows of white braid, woven with 
gold. The braid is put around the skirt to right side, 
where it extends up under the tunic. The tunic is trimmed 
with the same kind of braid, is quite full and draped on the 


left side, and looped on the right side. The bodice, collar, } 


and cuffs are trimmed to correspond with the skirt. White 
straw hat, trimmed with dull-gold colored ribbon and 
snowballs. 


Fic. x.—Hat, oF YeLttow Fancy Straw, trimmed with > 


a band and bow of black velvet and yellow feathers. 
Fig. X1.—CHEMISeTTE, OF INDIA MULL, edged with imi- 
tation Mechlin lace, and worn with a black velvet pointed 
Swiss waistband and black velvet collar. 
Fig. x11.—WaLkina- Dress, OF DARK-GREEN CANVAS. 


The dress opens over a simulated skirt of canvas, striped 
dark red and green. It falls plain and square in front, and 
is full, but not looped, at the back. The bodice opens over 
a vest of the striped canvas, has revers of the plain 


material, and has dark-green velvet cuffs and collar. 


Fig, xm1.—Bopice, or Brack SuraH, with sleeves, 


bodice, trimming, and ruffle at the bottom, of black Spanish 


lace. On the left side of the bodice are folds of the surah; 


but lace could be equally well used. This kind of bodice 
fall-plaits at the back. The close-fitting jacket opens in } 


is very useful in wearing with old skirts; or it may be made 
; of dark-red silk, trimmed with black lace; or pale blue, 
$ pink, or green surah, trimmed with white Spanish lace, 
$ Fic. xtv.—Hat, oF GOLDEN-Brown Straw, faced with 
§ a velvet of a slightly darker shade, and trimmed with fancy 
é straw braid and a large bunch of field-flowers. 

{ Fic. xv.—Hovse-Dress, oF WHITE MUSLIN, figured with 
} pink rosebuds and forget-me-nots. A knife-plaiting edges 
} the skirt. The muslin is draped on a white foundation, 
, and the drapings are fastened by loops of light-pink and 
light-blue ribbon. The back is fully draped. The bodice 
} has a full plastron-front. 

Fic. xvi.—New-StyLe Bopice, suitable fer garden-party 
or house-wear, The dress is of white nun’s-veiling, and 
a panel of rich, rather light blue watered silk. The bodice 
has a trimming of blue watered ribbon, put on at the 
} shoulders. © It crosses in front, where it falls in two ends, 
> confined by a jewel ornament. Hat of white straw, with 
, two stiff feathers and blue watered-silk trimming. 

Fic, xvit.—Featsaer Fan, made of two wings of stiff 
> feathers, joined near the handle under a shaded marabout 
rosette, over which rests a bird against a background of soft 
} feathers. 

> Fie. xvi1.—Batt-Dress, oF WHITE LACE OVER WHITE 
Sirk. The bottom of the silk skirt is trimmed with a 
} ruffle of narrow lace. The overdress is short and slightly 
} full, with full short tunic and paniers. Large cluster 
> of roses and lilies-of-the-valley is placed on the left side, 
; just under the panier, Bodice plain and half-high, and 
trimmed with large imitation pearls. Sash of white moiré, 
brocaded with pink roses. 

GENERAL Remarks.—For traveling-dress, mohair, éta- 
mine, summer camel’s-hair, shepherd’s-plaid, and lustrous 
alpaca are all popular. It is no longer considered that any 
old worn-out gown, any dowdy wrap or bonnet, will do for 
traveling; but the suit may be plain, but must be well- 
made and fresh-looking; and it may be as inexpensive as 
possible. Many persous wear, over the traveling-dress, 
a long redingote, which is close-fitting at the back, but a 
little loose in front, and which reaches nearly to the feet. 
This may be made of alpaca, pongee, or any light material 
that may be desired, or a thin summer-ulster may be worn. 

Mauve, light-violet, moss-green, and butter-color are all 
fashionable, though white as well as black is equally worn. 

Stripes of plain silk, watered silk, open-work, or of cash- 
mere design are all popular; but broken plaids, small 
plaids, and small Japanese and other eccentric figures are 
equally so. All depends upon the individual taste, not 
only in this respect, but in the mode of making dresses, 
as will be seen by our great variety of fashions. 

Kilt-plaitings retain their popularity. These are extremely 
becoming to all but quite tall persons, We are getting 
back again to the flat appearance in the front of dresses, 
The French have rather persistently clung to this fashion ; 
$ but, in England, the fuller, rounder, and much less becom- 

ing front has found favor. 

Vatered ribbon, jet, lace, rosary-beads, beaded gimp, braid, 
are all fashionable for dress and mantle trimming; and, 
for tailor-made suits, rows of machine-stitching are as 
} much worn. 

; Surplice-bodices are popular for summer-materials, 

3 Large sashes are much worn with evening-dresses. Some- 
3 times they are made of an entire width of tulle, and are 
tied in two bows and long ends at the back. 

House-jackets are useful, made of any white woolen ma- 
terial, trimmed with mws of gold braid, or of black or 
colored velvet or watered ribbon, 

Bonnets and hats contin-e high, but are much modified 
by women of good taste. Flowers are much used for them, 
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OUR PARIS LETTER. 
RvE DES PETITS CHAMPS. 

The present fashions are decidedly unfavorable to stout 
figures, and seem created wholly and solely for ladies of 
exceptionally slender forms. Dresses are made with skirts 
and vests in wide-striped material, the stripes running 
horizontally. The full flat plaits in which overskirts are 
laid in front in one style of make, and the full draping in 
which they are drawn at another, are also trying to 
plump figures. And only a long slender waist can stand 
the revival of the short-waisted round corsage of the First ; 
Empire, with the very wide scarf-ceinture in soft-finished 
silk or satin, which is now in vogue amongst the ultra- 
fashionable Parisian ladies. But, in fact, almost any 
style of cut or of material may now be worn that suits the 
wearer. There never was seen a greater diversity of form, 
and color, and stuff, than is prevalent this season. Large 
spots and small spots, stripes, brocades, plain materials, 
others with lace stripes interwoven in the fabric, are all 
fashionable and are combined in an infinite variety of 
styles. One of the newest materials for walking and 
dinner dresses, as well as for evening-wear, is black tulle 
figured with large satin spots in the same color. It is 
made up over black satin, and is trimmed with fine cut jet 
and watered ribbon. This last, in fact, is extremely 
popular, just now, for dress-trimming, in a finger-length 
width and put on in bows with moderate ends. Bows of 
narrower ribbon in satin and in faille are also much used 
for trimming, especially in combination with lace. They 
are dotted about at the head of a lace flounce, or down the 
side-seams of a lace overdress, and really make a very 
pretty finish. Worth has lately introduced a very striking 
innovation, in the shape of long wide bands of the material 
of the dress, set on the underskirt, which is covered with 
lace, and extending from waist to hem. These bands are 
about an eighth of a yard in width, and vary in number 
from three to six, according to the style of trimming the 
back of the skirt. Tbe trains of long-skirted evening- 
dresses now fall in plain straight folds. The most fashion- 
able material for them, just now, is tulle, which comes in 
dark rich colors as well as delicate pale ones, The former 
tints are the newest, the most popular being some very 
lovely shades of deep purple. Wide bands of watered silk 
stripe the full plain trains of tulle ball-dresses. Sometimes 
the front of the dress is made in tulle of the same line of 
colors, but several shades paler. Embroidery in minute 
steel spangles is used by Worth with admirable effect on 
these purple tulle toilettes. On pale-lilac tulle, are placed 
bouquets ot red clover and blue corn-flowers, the same 
master-hand contriving exquisitely that apparently impos- 
sible combination of colors. Worth is also making’ great 
use of a new style of foulard, the pattern long grasses in 
shades of marine-blue on a cream-white ground. This 
material is made up into short costumes, the flounces and 
draperies being cut into deep scallops and lined with ; 
colored satin, rosettes and bows of satin ribbon adorning } 
the skirt. Gold and silver lace and passementerie are a } 
geod deal used for trimming, being even seen occasionally 
on dresses of transparent colored muslin; but this innova- 
tion is hardly in good taste. Very fine gold embroidery is 
employed on crapes and crepons and delicate tinted faille 
for dinner-dress and demi-toilette, and even for visiting 
and reception dresses. 
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Silver embroidery is also very much ‘ 
employed, by Worth, on ball-dresses. Some of the toilettes } 
supplied by him for the trousseau of a recent American { 
bride, married here, were marvels of artistic grace and 
finish of design in this style of trimming. The court- | 
dress of the Duchess of Braganza, formerly Princess 
Amelia of Orleans, which was also furnished by Worth, } 
was most beautifully embroidered in fine silver thread and 3 
minute silver beads. But these delicate embroideries are / 
as costly as real lace, $ 
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} lace forms the collar. 
, dark-red velvet, and ornamented with cream -colored 
} feathers and aigrette. 
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OUR PARIS LETTER.—CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 











In wash-materials, the most fashionable summer: toilettes 
are made in very dark colors. Thus, for the Countess 
Cairns, two dresses were made, one in dark seal-brown 
muslin figured with chrysanthemums in cream-white, and 
trimmed with a dead-gold ribbon, another being in marine- 
blue percale with lace-muslin stripes, made with a vest on 
full folds of pale-yellow surah. Worth makes up trans- 
parent muslins over taffeta underdresses, in hues either 
matching the designs on the muslin or in some rich 
contrasting color. Ribbon sashes have been entirely 
displaced by the wide scarf-sash in surah or soft-finished 


} silk or satin, laid in full flat folds arcund the waist. 


The favorite flowers, either for trimming evening- 
dresses or for hats or bonnets, arv dandelions with. their 
leaves and graceful plumy seed-vessels. Groups of these 
are employed with a very artistic effect. Also much used, 
are clusters of corn-flowers in different shades of blue, red 
clover, and massed garlands of white daisies. Roses in 
different colors and in varied shades of the same color are 
very popular for trimming the rough black straw hats that 
are the height of elegance for the seaside and the 
mountains. Coral straws, trimmed with red ribbon or 
with black ribbon and jet, are also shown for fall-wear. 
Their vivid red is produced, I am told, by several coats of a 
varnish obtained by dissolving red sealing-wax in alcohol. 
This I doubt, as the straw is too soft and pliable to have 
undergone such a process, and I would be more inclined 
to attribute the brilliancy of the scarlet to some newly- 
discovered dye. The fashion of veiling the high crowns of 
straw hats in folds of tulle or gauze, either plain or dotted 
with beads, continues very popular. 

The latest fantasy for undergarments is to have them in 
the finest batiste, spotted with minute dots in pink or pale- 
blue, and trimmed with ribbon to correspond and with 
Valenciennes lace. For bridal trousseaux, each article is 
marked in embroidery with a fac-simile of the bride’s 
signature of her Christian name, Parasols and sun- 
umbrellas for full-dress occasions are shown in cream or 
écru gauze trimmed with lace, or in full black or white 
lace net over a lining of colored taffeta. A very pretty 
novelty in this line is a large parasol in straw network, 
lined with colored taffeta and trimmed with straw lace. 
Hoods of the Louis XV style, made with long scarf-ends, in 
ruffles of cream lace, and lined with rose-colored or cream 
silk, are fashionable for evening-wear, when going to balls 
or the opera, and are taking the place of the long-popular 
lace scarf or mantelet. 

Luoy H. Hoorzr. 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fic. 1.—Grri’s Costumg, oF Very Dark Rep Suran. 
The skirt is put on in large plaits to the long bodice, 
which has a plastron-front. The waistband is of surah, 
edged with a cream-culored lace, and another row of the 
Hat of white straw, faced with 


Fic. .—Boy’s Suit, oF DarK-Brown VELVETEEN, The 


) knickerbockers and blouse-jacket are ornamented with 
} oxydized buttons. The wide collar is of écru linen. Sailor- 


hat, of brown straw. 
Fic, 11.—Gr1r1’s Costume, oF Wuite SErGE, The skirt is 


$ laid in large box-plaits, and is trimmed with a band of dark- 


blue serge. The long sailor-blouse has revers of the white 
serge, edged with blue, and the vest and cuffs are of the 
dark-blue serge. The sleeves are a little full at the wrists. 
An anchor is embroidered in white on the front of the vest. 
White sailor-hat, bound and trimmed with blue. 

Fic. tv.—Girt's Hat, oF Coarse YsLLow STRaw, 
trimmed with poppy-red ribbon. 
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Painted by W. Schutze 
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COMING FROM THE GARDEN. [See the Story, “Miss Manner’s Pe 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER, HATR-ORNAMENT. 

































































WALKING-DRESS FOR FALL, BACK AND FRONT. 


















































WALKING-DRESSES FOR EARLY FALL, 
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OAPE, BACK AND FRONT. NECKLET. 
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JACKET. DRAPED BODICE. SLEEVE. SWISS WAISTBAND. 












































NAME FOR MARKING. INITIAL, PALM IN BRAIDING. INSERTION. 
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EARLY FALL. 
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